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PREFACE. 



rpiHE object of this work is to present fo theolo-j 

gical students the prominent incidents 
Chui'cb History in as terse language as possibl 
The Author has sedulously endeavoui'ed to avoid * 
introducing inferences and reflections of a partisan 
tone. TTi-i aim has been to repiesent the fact» from 
an ethical rather than a religious standpoint, and 
to exclude the influence of theological proclivity. He 
readily admits that such a historical method is of 
very small educational value. The utmost that can 
be expected from this work is that it may be useful 
to candidate.^ for esominations, and may serve as a 
etepping-stone to historical studies of a more philo- 
sophical chai-acter. 
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PIB8T CENTUET. 

rf"T is generally agreed that the New Testftment ^ 

represeote St. Paul as detained at 
Eome from cir. a.d. 60 to a.d. 63, and ofatfti 
that during these years he wrote the 
Epistiea to Philemon and the Churches of Colossw ' 
and Philippi. From internal evidence it is argued 
-that the Pastoral Epistles were written during i 
' second imprisonment at Rome, and while the trial of 
) the Apostle woe impending. A statement in Clemens 
'Bomanus' surviving Epistle supports the later account 
' of Euaebius, that the interval was Rpent in missionary i 
Jabonra in Western Europe. The MS. known as the 
" Canon of Muratori " (dating probably cir. 175), 
, mentions St. Paul's journey to Spain ; and Theodoret < 
extends his travels to the " islands lying in the ocean," 
•.thus apparently making him the founder of British 
• dmstianity. Combining the testimonies of Tertullian, 
JOrigen (in Eusebius), and Lactantius, we gather that 
md St. Paul were executed in Rome by 
■'Hero in a.d. 67 — 68, the former being cmciiied, the i 
latter beheaded. In Jerome's time the tradition r 
that Peter was the first Bishop of Rome and was there 
twenty-five years. The martyi-dom of these Apostles 
1 
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maj be considered a probable fact, the episcopate of 
Peter a questionable espliinatioTi of hifl presence at 
Borne, and its twenty-five years' range a fable confuted 
by tbe Scripture history itself. The statement tliat 
the Apostles suffered in the fourteenth year of Nero 
need not clash with Tacitus' record of the attafi on 
Korn'i '''^ Christians in his tenth year. A per- 
peiiMutim, secution, at first prompted by Nero'si 
desire to attach the stigma of the great fire to the 
already odious sect of Christians, may have begun in" 
A.D. 64, and continued with intermissions till tha 
emperor's death in a.d. 68. The accounts represent ■ 
Nero's victims as sufTering fearful cruelties, Thay 
were crucified, cast to wtld beasts in the ai'ena, and 
even smeared with pitch and burnt as living toPcbeSj^ 
to light the public gardens. It is uncertain whethefi 
the persecution extended beyond Rome. No other jqr 
recorded till that of Domitian, 

We may bei'e describe cursorily the general status 

„.,■ of Cbi'istianity in the times before Con- 

'^^^^ stantine and its relations to the pagait 

P"™'*' world. In so doing we must introduce 

I'.by anticipation matters that will be treated in detaU< 

f 3at«r on. 

1. Doctrine. — The New Testament testifies that 
Ten in Apostohc times the great principle of spiritual 
■ Chriatianity — personal union with the Eternal Son 
by the agency of the two sacraments— was modified 
by contact with the nan-ow literalism of Jewish. 
converts and with the speculatioos of Aleaandrian! 
philosophy. A third dominant influence was that( 
the Eoman political system. From this aourcQ 
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s those defined ideas of organisation and unity, 
which specially characteiise the centwries subsequent 
to Constantiue. The student will bear in mind that 
it is in relation to these modifying influences that the 
story of Christianity must be studied to be rightly 
■ understood. In Church history even more than in 
the Bible a Divine power is obscured by the hiiman 
agencies through which it works. A tolerant mind 
.will probably allow that in its most essential featnres 
'the developed system of the future lay in embryo in 
Apostolic times. It may be added, that the present 
acceptance of the conclusions of the great Councils 
by most Christian communities itself argues that the 
, development was mainly consistent with the require 
I ments of society, and the welfare of mankind. If the 
Church, in the course of this evolution, is often found 
misconstruing metaphor as dogma, vesting externals 
of heathen or Jewish origin with undue importance, or 
enforcing unity at the expense of civil or inf«llectnnl 
freedom, the element of human infirmity will be borne 
in mind. In no age is Ciiiist's kingdom on earth 
free from blemish. Faith may nevertheless detect a 
Divine Hand ordeiing the mode of its development, 
and adapting its aspect to the spiritual, social and 
intellectual wants of the successive ages. 

2. Oj^srs nnd ihiirfimcti'un^.—'ThB early evolution 
if{ the three well-known orders is perhaps ^ offlaiBi 

> be inferred from the New Testament, ^'■^' 
though this form of constitution was certainly not 
everywhere accepted even in the middle of the 
I century. Over the clergy of extensive Chris- 
(San centres was iisually, it seems, an episcopiit, who 
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practically supplied the place of the Apostle who had 
first presided. The transition is seen in the caae 
of James . of Jerusalem, tei'med by Paul an Apottle, 
but by the nest generation a BUhop. The bishop was 
doubtless at first regarded only as the presiding pres- 
byter, a view seemingly maintained in England by 
Elfric the Canonist as late as cir. 996. But Ignatius' 
Epistles assign to the episcopate a distinct grade, and 
the tendency henceforward was to emphasise the dif- 
ference of office. Other titles were Spx'^i prinoept, 
prcemt, angehia; later we find the Jewish title sum- 
mits aacerdos and the heathen ponti/ex applied to the 
episcopate. In the second elerioal order the names 
are equally misleading. Presbyter is the fixed name 
after Apostohc times (the titles wpotoruis, irpo'tSpM, 
antUtes, etc., being also occasionally applied to the 
presbyter as pi'esident of the congregation). But the 
term, episaopas is also clearly applied in the New Testa- 
ment to any presbyter. This officer piubably from ■ 
the first corresponded as little to the " elder " as to the' 
" prieat " of Judaism. The latter term largely sup- 
planted the title " presbyter," as defined sacerdotal 
theories gained sway. In this regard we notice that 
besides such correspondences between the two diepen- 
sations as are elaborated in the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
an official analogy was suggested by the adoption of 
the Jewish system in respect to clerical salaries. At 
the end of the second century the Christian clergy 
el.iimed first-fruits if not tithes as a I'ight. 

^,5, But the growth of sacerdotalism, was 
ore specially connected with the ten- 
dency to define the Saeramenfal Presence of Christ ia 
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the Holy Commtmion. The actual sacrifice of service 
and oblations, which originated the term " Euchar- 
■ist," was gradually obscured by a theoretical sacrifice 
of the Saviour's Body and Blood. This latter idea 
ia plainly discernible in the Liturgies of Basil and 
Chrysostom cir. 400. With these forms the reader 
may contrast the simpler accounts of the Eucharist in 
Justin's Apology and the Teackimj of ike Twelve in 
,the second century. 

The third order, the deacons, retains the name of 
Scriptural times. But as objective wor- _ 
ship developed, ttie deacon s functions aa 
almoner were united with fixed duties in the Zeifour- 
In Justin's time the deacons administer the 
eacranienta.1 cup ; later we find they are deputed to 
read the Gospel and the prayer for the universal 
Church. Deacons wei'e empowered to baptize, hut it 
was thought better, where possible, that baptism 
should be received from a bishop and followed at 

e by confirmation. 

Ve find that Easter and Whitsuntide, and in 

16 places Epiphany, were the seasons BaptiBnai 
preferred for the Baptismal rites in the ^"™'- 
third and fourth centuries. The Teaching of the 
Twelve (cir. 100— UO) ia the earliest authority for 
a triple affusion as an alternative. The normal 
practice of immersion ia indicated in Tertullian's 
" t«i mergitamur." But sometimes it would seem 
t, triple affuMoa accompanied the triple immeraion, 
% use loaintaiDed in the Armenian Church to this 
day. EunoraiiiB, the semi-Arian, cir. 360, intro- 
duced a practice of single immersion, which is after- 
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wards found prevailing among the oithoclox of 
Spain. It was generally held that laymen might 
baptize in case of emergency. But baptiem by women 
was thought monstrous by Tertulhan ; and was for- 
bidden by the fourth Council of Carthage, 398. The 
prautiue of baptizing infants m attested by IremeuB, 
Clemens Alex., and Tertulhan ; and the learned 
Origen believed it to have prevailed from Apostolic 
times. Yet a strong predilection for adult baptism 
must have survived into the fourth century. We 
frequently find cases « here the Christiaidty of one 
or both parents did not suggest the baptism of the 
uhild. Thus Gregory of Nanianzus, Jerome, Ambrose, 
and Augustine all attained manhood unbaptized. 
In the Communion Office the Mcital of the Saviour's 
OmniiiiuuDn words of Institution was probably fur 
^''^°'' some time the ouly fixed form. In Jus- 
tin's day the " president " is described aa offering 
Up prayers and thanksgivings " ac»«>rding to his 
ability," i.e. extemporaneously. Gi'adually developed, 
tiie Litui'gy had assumed in the fourth century a 
stereotyped form both in East and West. The beat 
known types of the " Canon of the Liturgy " in the 
ISost ai'e those named St. James', and St. Mark's, 
and that of Nestorius. The prevailuig Western type 
hei'eafter is that of Ambrose, reshaped, cir. GOO, by-; 
Gregory the Great. There was also the (pethapa • 
earher) Galilean canon of France, which some Rupr 
pose to have regulated the ritual of the eaily BrititJi J 
Church. 
^ The usual principle of episcopal election wo^ 
till the times of State connexion, democmtic, the 
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principle being " nullis invitis detur episcopaa." 
But the laity often fillowed the clergy ApMunnieBt 
to nominate, and only interposed with •'•ffl"'* 
attestations as to personal character. Elections by 
popular acclamation were long the rule at P.ome; 
but elsewliere they fell into abeyance after Juatiuian's 
law vested the election in the local clergy and leading 
citizens. The appointment of presbyters to churches 
was seemingly soon vested in the bishop. Yet the 
Council of Carthage in A.n. 399 demanilE the cooeent 
of the people. 

We need scarcely observe that the " evangelists," 
"prophets," " shepherds," and " teachers," 
of the New Testament, are nnknowTi 
subsequent times as distinct grades in 
the Christian official organisation. But there were 
minor clerical orders, which can be traced as far 
back as the second century. The five that sur- 
vived in the West were subdeaams, acolytlii (who 
pei'formed menial duties at the Leitourgia), tectorea-^ 
(who kept and read aloud the Scripture MBS.), 
exoroistn (men piestunably whose gifts capacitated them 
for ministering to the sick), and ostiarii or vergers, 
It remaina for us to notice the functions of the 
efwrepiacopi and deaoonessea. The former appear from 
the fourth to the ninth centuiy. They managed 
large country districts. Save among the Nestorians 
and Monopbysites, they were of episcopal rank, and 
their function was analogous to a colonial bishop's 
rather than a modern iniral dean's. The jealousy 
of the diocesan bishops led to the abolition of 
ohorepiacopi in a.d. S88. The office of deaconeaa 
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is mentioned in the New Testament, It su' 
from Apostolic times till the Council of Orange, 
A.D, 441. The deaconesaes were ordained by bishops, 
and besides doiiig work tis district Ti^itors, had to , 
attend their sex at the baptisteries. For a time the 
Churches were independent isolated bodies ; hence 
the difficulty of attaining a general view of the 
early organisation and I'itual. The idea of federation 
produced synods, the tii'st of which (in a.d. 170) i 
to discuss the hei'esy of Montnnus, Of this idea the 
Patriarchates and metropoUtan sees were another 
outcome. Under Constantino the number of Patri- 
archates was made to agree (or agreed already) with. 
the number of Pi'aitorian Prefects, Rome, Antioch, 
Alexandria, and Constantinople being the four 
Patriarchal centres. The dignity was subsequently 
conferred on Jerusalem. 

3. Mir'tcwtous Powers. — When these ceased to be 
Dauitian of esercised cannot be decided. Justin, Ire- 
™"''^"' nu3us, and Tertullian testify to their eniv 
vival in the seeond century. In the thii'd, Origen ' 
describes as eye-witness how " many were released 
from grievous diseases, fits and frenzies . . . which 
neither men nor demons healed." In the psychology 
of the times, and its connexion with a doctrine of 
demoniacal influences, perhaps lies the true explana- 
tion of such statements. Augustine and Chrysostom 
testify that in their day the miracles of the Apostolic ■ 
time had ceased. Yet Augustine significantly adds 
a list of recent miracles which he does not discredit, 
Numerous spurious miracles deceived the people in 
the agea following. Yet these were doubtless Einii- ' 
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Jarly distinguished from the miracles of Scripture by 
those with whom they gained credence. The most 
rational view seems to be, that the power of worlting 
what we now call miracles was vouchsafed only to 
the first preachers of Christianity, and was not re- 
newed after the close of the Apoatohc age. 

4, Relatione to Sooi«iy.~~An ofikhoot of Judaism, and 
numbering more Jews than Gentiles, .^j^^ cuuroh's 
Christianity was repeatedly assailed by "latioMio 
Jewish zealots of the " Saul of Tarsus " 
type. Repudiating intellectual prerogatives, and 
Appealing to the poor, ignorant, and enslaved, it 
irritated the refined, cultured, and scientific classes of 
pagan society. But where directly proscribed it was 
usually OS traversing the Roman theory of " religion." 
E Rome knew only State religiona and national gods. 
New deities mi'm puhlice adtciti are an offence to 
Cicero ; and the jurist Julius punishes their fautora 
with banishment or death. Within these lines Rome 
was widely tolerant, the idolatries of new provinces 
becoming reU'jwnes lidttK, permissible at Rome itself. 
But to the Roman the idea of one religion was probably 
OS chimerical as a scheme for a universal language 
would be to us now. Christianity woiild thus rouse 
hostility as being new, not national (indeed a revolt 
from a national religion), not a religio lidta,, not even 
recognising the emperor's divinity, yet itself intolerant 
and actively aggreasive. Further, Christianity hi 
saorifioeei, temples, statues, etc. Far from pan 
itstilf externally, it deliberately confined its appeal to 
the conscience and heart. This position was mis- 
understood, and the Cluistiana were ranked with 
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"Atheists," a, class particuiarly hateful to Roman 
ideaa. Christianity oSended also by the mysterious 
secrecy of its gatherings. The C'hiiatian apologista 
oontiiiuftlly refute charges of strange sorcery, noctur- 
nal ohscenities, "Thyestean" banquetB. It is probable 
that the gatherings of both sexes at the evening 
agapte provoked these calumnies. 

Having set before the student thLs sketch of the 
ThBfaUoE e-arly Christian constitution and its in- 
Jerunaiom, temal and external relations, we shall 
proceed with oui' compendium of its history, adopt- 
ing for convenience sake the artificial ilivition ot 
centuries. Resuming our account of the first cen- 
tury, we notice the fulfilment of the Divine sentence 
on Jerusalem, by the agency of Titus, a.d. 70. Revolt 
had been roused in Judcea by the tyranny of the 
procurator, Gessius Floms ; it was vainly opposed 
by the Syrian governor, Cestius Giallus, and was 
only crushed, after sis years' fighting, in the fearful 
event recorded by Josephus. It is said that on 
this occasion the Christians of Jerusalem escaped — 
Symeon their bishop, reading a fulfilment of the warn- 
ing in Matthew xxiv. 15—20, and conducting thar 
flight to Pella on the east side of Jordan. Blere 
a Christian colony certainly survived till the fifth 
century, and from Pella appaiently emanated, in the 
second century, the sects of Ebionites and Nazarenes, 
which we may here conveniently notice. 

The first of these names means nothing more than 
TiM EbimuUB " poo^- men" (Hebr. ehydiitm). It was' 
ud Kaiannng. probably at fii'st a Jewish nickname for' 
Christ's followers, as was certainly the term " Naza-, 
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reneB." But both were applied contemptuously by 
orthodox Ohi-istians. The Ehioaitsa were Jtidaizing 
Ohristians, who saw in the Goapel only a, develop- 
ment of Judaism; denounced St. Paul; regarded 
Christ aa first consecrated to the Messiahsliip by 
John the Baptist, the second Elias ; and held tliat 
He would yet restore Jerusalem tts the seat of the 
Theocracy, The Nazarenes were a very different 
sect. Jei'ome, who found them quartered at Bercea, 
in Syria, desci-ibes them as hotly opposed to the 
Pharisaical school, and mourning over the unbelief 
of their nation. They saw in St. Paul's misaon 
a fulfilment of Isaiah's prophecies. They used a 
Hebrew Gospel, which agreed with St. Matthew in 
relating the miraculous bu'th of Christ, aud they 
recognised the doctrine of His Divinity. Though 
retaining the ordinances of Moses, tbey exemptecl 
Gentile Christians from their observance, 

Palestine was destined to give biith to much strange 
teaching. Among the heresiajcbs of the obmt Jairiih 
first century are mentioned Dositheus ""t*""' 
and Simon Magus. Both, it seemn, were Samaritan 
pretenders to a peculiar inspiration. Of Dositheua 
very little is known, and Simon's name is connected 
with wild and inconsistent stories. Probably the 
later Gnostics chose him as the hero of their myths 
on account of his doings in Acts viii. Of Simon's 
legendaiy pupil, Meuander, who taught at Antioch 
cir. A.P. 100, as little can be said. He is represented 
ss oloiming to be a Gnostic ^on incarnate. 

Domitian (a.d, 81) is said to have persecuted the 
Oburch. It seems that this suspicious ruler got rid of 
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HBveral leading Romans by imputations of Atheism 
Dimitiu'i *"*! Jewish manners. "Whether any edict 
ptnaDutioD. ^ji^ passed against Jews and Ohiistiana 
generally is uncertain. Plaviua Clemens, the Em- 
peror's cousin, and Aciliua Glabro, perhaps suffered as 
Christiana, Tertullian'a tale of St. John's safe escape 
from a caiildrou of boiling oil wherein he was im- 
mersed in front of the Porta Latina, m generally 
discredited ; but we may accept Irenteus' statement, 
that the Apostle's banishment to Patmoa belongs 
to this time. Hegesippua records that Domitian 
arrested two Christians, descendants of David and 
kinsmen of Christ, misunderstanding their espeota- 
tion of a heavenly kingdom, and that when con- 
vinced they were but poor innocent countrymeni 
he dismisiied them in peace. Possibly this incident 
ended the persecution; as Tertullian speaks of 
Domitian " desisting, and recalling the banished." 
Nerva, at all events (a.d. 96), iindid the policy of bia 
pi'edecessor, by punishing all professional informers, 
and recalling their victims. During this reign the 
popular complaints against Christians were 
or disregarded. 




EARLY in the second century, Trajan's law againet 
close associations (HetfRrise) re- tmjui'i 
newed the troubles of the Christians. 'tJJ^^ 
The letter of Pliny, Proconsul of Pontus ^"^J- 
and Bithynia (a.h. 110), dwells on the growth of 
Christianity, and records all he learnt ahout the 
religion by torturing two deaconesses. The 
early Sunday gathering, the pledge (aafTameMum,') to 
abstain from sin, and the " innocent " evening-meal are 
specified, Pliny had executed, for their "inflexible 
obstinacy," certain Christiana who persistently refused 
to abjure and to offer libations ; and Trajan's rescript 
justifies this treatment, though prohibiting anony- 
mous accusations or active pereecutio: 

ilegesippus relates that Symeon, Bishop of Jeniaft*-M 
m, was raartyred at this time, in ex- gymwD, ottmeu 
treme old age. Clemens, who la said 
to have succeeded Linus as Bishop of 
'Rome, died in the third year of Ti-ajnn (Ens 

Clemens has been identified with St. Paul's 
friend (cf. Phil. iv. 3), and it may have been on 
this account that Uis Epistle to the Corinthians was 
regarded sometimes as canonical. It is found in the 
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Codex AJesandrinwa with the N, T. books. IJi its 
doctrine and style it cnntinnR.1l7 reminds ua of tliQ 
Apostles. A second Greek Epistle, and a number 
of other works, were in the enrly ages wrongly 
ascribed to Clement. It is said that Ignatius, St. 
John's disciple and Bishop of AntiocL, was corniemned 
by Trajan himself and thrown to wild beasts. 
His Epistles, written on his way from Antioch to 
Rome, are notable as the earliest Authority for 
a defined episcop.al organ is.ation. But they have 
been largely Bupplemeated and interpolated by the 
hand of some pious forger, and the fifteen Kpistles 
of Ignatius' aathorahip have by modern critics been 
reduced first to seven, then to three. During Trajan's 
reign lived Papias, Bishop of Hierapolis, the propa- 
gator of the doctrine of a fflilleniiium. He was 
probably a disciple, not of St. John the Evangelist, 
but of a noted presbyter of the same name. His 
teaching, however, was supposed to agree with John's 
predictions in Revelation ch. xx., and "Chiliasin" 
was accepted not only by Cerinthians and Montanists, 
but by Justin, Irenseus, and other orthodox divines. 

Trajan's rescript Lad made Christianity a rdigio 
_ mioita. Under Hadrian (a.d, 1 17), 

Tha p«r«eonl!oB .... 

medemttd under himself a zealous rehgionist, governors 
and mobs harried the Chiistians with 
impunity, till Serrenias Granianus, pi-oconsul in Asia 
Minor, complained of the disorders thus caused. His 
successor, Minucius Fundanus, i-eceived an imperial 
rescript, a.d. 126, on the subject. Hadrian's justice 
dictated severe measures against informers, and hia 
rescript ho far protected the Christians, But they 
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were to be ptmisbed if pi-oved to "do anything con- 
traiy to the laws." 

About tliis time "Apologies" foi- Christianity 
were presented to Hiidrinn, at Athens, (iuad„t„ „( 
by Qiiadratus and Aristides, two learned ■'rf^'i*"' 
Ghrifitians. Until lately the^e works were only J 
Imown to lis by some quotations in Eusebins. 
Apology of QnadratuH, now brought to light, 
a moral and philosophical rather thtm a doctrim 
character. It is not koown what effect was produce 
\>j these two productions. 

In A.D. 132 Palestine was disturbed by the pr^n 
tender Bar-Coehba, " sun of a star," who B,^ooohb«'» 
identified himself with the star whose "" 
rising out of Jacob had been predicteil by Balaii 
(Num. xsiv. 17). Irritation at Hadrian's erection 
of a temple to Jupiter Capitolinus at jElia, the 
restored Jerusalem, drew many Jews to hia standiud. 
The insurgents wreaked cruelties on the Christiana 
{of refusing to join Bar-Cochba. Julius Severus 
crashed this revolt at Bitthera (a.d. 135). An edict 
forbade all Jews approaching Jerusalem hencefor- 
ward, save on the annivermry of its fall in a.u. 70, 
To Hadrian's reign belongs The Word o/ceiiui' "Wiiri 
TriUfi,, a scurrilous attack on Christianity, ""^"'■" 
by Cekufl, a Neo- Plato uist. We only know the work 
from Origen's reply. It impugned the mysteriea of 
hoth Eovelations, ridiculed Ohristlimity's claim to 
universality and its Gospel of self-abasement, noticed 
its conHicting sects, and derided its founders as " wool- 
workers, cobblers, leather-dressers, tJie most illiterate 
and clownish of men," 
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Two noted Christian writinga are probably to be 

■■Epiitieot assigned to the period 100-140. The 
^^^^t ^plitle of Barmiban, which is found in 

Uie TwEiTB." the Codex Sinaiticua, was doubtless 
wrongly ascribed to the Barnabae of the N. T. 
Ongen and Olemena appear to regard it as canonioaL 
It is disfigured by allegoiical interpretationa, but 
presents & practical epilome of Cbristiau moral teach- 
ing in its account of the Two Ways. The Teaahing 
of tiie Ttnelve, lately brought to light by BiyeumoB, 
similarly presents the Two Ways. It also gives 
a most interesting account of the Baptism and 
" Eucharist " then celebrated. It is the eai-liest 
authority for affusion as an alternative for immersion 
in baptism. It treats the Holy Communion chiefly 
as a thank-offering of the fruits of the earth. 

Many Gnostic teachers flourished at this time, and 
Gnosticism generally may here be con- 
OnoitiDiBtMiiiied veniently dealt with. The Gnostic soots 
may be thus classified ; 

1. Onoslica a/Inched to Judaism,. — Cerinlhtu of 
Antiocbin the first century appears to have faoed the 
Gnostic problem, the relation of the Supreme to sin- 
ful "matter," by dividing the Saviour's personaJity. 
The "upper Christ" entered at His Baptism; the 
" lower Christ " was bom and crucified, Ceriuthus 
taught the permanency of the Mosaic law, also 
a Chiliasm, said by his enemies to be of sensual 
character. Sasilides, at Alexandria, cir. 125, elabor- 
ated the dogmas of emanation and dualism. From tbe 
Supreme God pi'Oceeded 365 Eucce%ive series, with 
seven "powers " in each, and each with a heaven of 
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of its own. The mnemoiiic symbol "Abraxas" re- 
. tliis number 365. The "first octave" of 
existence comprised the primal Esaence and its seven 
attributes, " mind," " reason," " thought," " wisdom," 
"might," "righteousness," "peace." Opposed to the 
Mvine enianations was an evil principle (apparently 
aelf-Hubaiatent, ns in the Zoroastrian creed). Mid- 
way was the Archon, the God of Judaism. " Mind," 
the highest ^on, inhabited the man Jesaa from 

, Hia baptism, to conduct men from the Archon's sway 

. to the Supreme Being's by faith, Lost Boula 
entered lower animal forms. Against Basiiides wrote 
Agrippa Castor, Talenline, cir, 142, was probably 

.educated at Alexandria. He established himself at 
Rome. His system evolved from the Supreme 
Bythos (" abyss ") a series of thirty .lEons, male and 
female. The whole series formed the Pleroma. 
Men were divided, according as they attfiched them- 
selves to " Wisdom " or to " Matter," into the three 
classes, spiritual, psychic, and destructive, identified 
respectively with Christians, Jews and Pagans. The 
world's raler was the Demiurge, an unconscious 
agent of the Supreme, and of the " Saviour'' {called 
also Horua, " limitation," as defining the position of 

■ wu!h human being). The Saviour united with the 
Messiah (promised by the Demiurge) at His baptism. 
Joining with the Saviour, the Christian soul at onoa 
enters the spiritual world. Valentine professed to 
follow one Theodas, a disciple of St. Paul. Among 
those who developed hia system were Hsradetm, who 
wrote a commentary on St, John's Gospel (the Scrip- 
ture most used by this sect); Ptokmceus author of the I 
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letter to Flora ; Marcus the poet and Cabbalist of the 
school ; Snrdeianes, who verged on orthodoxy, 
jt 2. Gnostics opposing Judaism, from a Pagan view.. 

— The Ophilea or serpent -worshippers 
n^Kowii represented the Demiiirge " Jaltiabaoth " 

aa not only subordinate, but hostile to 
the Supreme, whom tbey named " Sophia," Wisdom. 
The serpen t-spii-it brought man conscious freedom 
and ability to rebel against Jaldabaoth, who punished 
him by banishment from the planetary region 
to eartb, and tries still to enthral his higher con- 
sciousness. But Sophia, by continual inspiration, 
preserves a remnant of " spiritual " men, imitators 
of the pattern-man Seth. The Ophite Jesus waa 
bipartite, as in the systems mentioned above. Jalda- 
baoth, from jealousy, compassed his crucifixion, but he 
was raised to Jaldabaotb's light hand, and emancipates 
the latter's subjects. The Ophites are perhaps con- 
nected with some pre-Christian Oriental sect. The 
CainitM, in their hatred of the Old Testament 
Demiurge, made Cain (instead of Seth) the spiritual 
type of mankind. They revered the bad characters 
of the O. T., and even Judas Iscariot as having 
compassed Christ's death to thwart the Demiurge. 
Varpoeratet of Alexandria, cir. 135, appears to 
have borrowed much from Plato's Phredrus. He 
held that higher spirits, such as Pythagoras, Plato, 
Aristotle and Jesus, had attained a Onotis raising 
them from the corporeal world, with its cycles, trans- 
migrations and religious systems, to their primitivB 
unity with the supreme " Monad," Miracles were 
possible to him who attained this unity. EjAphauea, 
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the youthful Bon of Carpoctates and the apostle of 
this system, was honoured at Samoa with a temple and 
altars. The Nicolaitam are connected by Iremus 
with Nicholas the deacon of Acts vi. More pro- 
bably they deliberately assumed the name of the 
unknown sect denounced by St. John in Eev, ii., 
as being pi-ofessed Antiiiomiana. They held that men 
should indulge the flesh to show their contempt for 
it. A similar sect claimed connexion with Simon 
Magus mentioned above, 

3. Gnostics opposing Judaism from a Christian 
vieto. — According to Satuminita of 

Oluiatiu 

Antioch, dr. 135, the world was the »atiJ«wiiii 
product of seven star-spirits, headed by 
the Gt>d of the Jews. They war with Satan, but 
are nevertheless themselveB alien from the Supieme. 
The latter, to desti'oy their empire, infuses into man 
a spiritual germ, and at last sends down his .Mon, 
" Mi nd " incarnate. Tatian, a. Koman rhetorician, 
was converted by Justin Martyr, but afterwards em- 
braced Gnosticism, cir. 165. His system of ^Eons 
waa seemingly Ulie Valentine's. Ris condemnation of 
"matter" was extended to the human soul itself, i 
he denounced mai-riage. Ascetics of simUar caste were i 
known as Encratites. Tatian's " Diatessaron " was per»M 
hapsbasedon the four canonical Gospels, but apocryphs 
materials were probably used too. Mardon, c 
the most Christian of Gnostics, excommunicated at 
his native Sinope, set up as a teacher at Som 
Setween the O. T. and the N. T. Marcion saw sheer 
conb-ariety, and in the N. T. he recognised the Pauline 
M the only true evangelical element. Matter, the 
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Demiurge, and the Supreme were opposed ns in 
Basilides' syHtem. Christ was the Supreme, self- 
manifented and hitherto unknown. He appeared 
suddenly in the fifteenth year of Tiberius. To 
humour the Jews, He identified Himself with their 
He crushed the Demiurge, who had 

mpaseed Win deatli, and then revealed Himself 

) St. Paul. Murcion, betiides ten Pauline Epistles, 

used an " original " Gospel, possibly a recenaiou of 

Luko'a. His followers were ascetics and coveted 

martyrdom. 

Under Antoninus Pius, a.d. 138, various public 
ciiliimitiea kindled popular fury against 
■ the Christians as " Atheists." Telea- 
phonis. Bishop of Borne, is said to 
have been martyred. The Imperial edict to the 
Deputies of Asia Minor, forbidding the punishment 
of Christians as such, is perhaps not to be ascribed 
to this empei'or, But Antoniniia in various rescripts 
oondenined the violence of their assailants. 

To this reign probably belong the Visions, Com- 
ji,,..B(,gpj„^p.miindments, and Paiubles, known as the 

of Hennu. « Shepherd" of Hermas. A contempoi-aiy 
records that the "Shepherd" was written at Itome 
during the episcopate of Bishop Pius, 143 — 157. 
This work, which has sometimes been mistakenly 
aecribed to the Hermas saluted by St. Paul in 
Somans xvL H, was in many quarters (perliaps on 
that account) regarded as canonical. Its author is 
cleaily of the mystic school, and the Shepherd has 
been called the " Pilgrim's Progress " of the seoond- 
century Oburch. It ajipears with the Epistle of 
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Barnabas in the Codes Sinaiticus, pi'obably the oldest 
extant Soripture MS. 

M, Aureliiia, the devout Stoii;, a.d. 161, zealous for 
the Roman gods, and ascribing the 

„, . . , , . ■ Ohriitiiiiiti 

Cbnatians conataouy to obatinncy, jBrae™t8d aaiat 

instigated a cruel persecution. The 
ChnBtiane were searched for on the testinjony o£ 
informerB, tortured, and if inflexible executed. Alle- 
gations of their Atheism, " Thyeatean feasts," and 
•' (Edipodean incest," were readily credited, and the 
cry was " Christiani ad leonea." Among the martyrs 
of Smyrna was its aged bishop Polycarp, a disciple of 
the Apostle John, burnt as " the teacher of atheism, 
the father of the Christians, the enemy of our 
goda," A.D. 167. Polycarp's Epistle to the 
Fhilippians is still extant. At LyonH Oa martvn 
and Vienne, in a.d. 177, numbers were 
tortured and beheaded, refusing to save themselves by 
recantation. Bishop Pothinus, of Lyons, dying in 
prison, was succeeded by the Presbyter Iremeua, who 
was at Rome during this outbreak. He is said by 
Gregory of Tours to have made almost all the towna- 
- folk ChristiflnB. His chief work was the liefulation 
of Knowledge, fakdy to called. He was probably 
martyred cir. 202. 

Justin Martyr was probably beheaded at Rome in f A~ 
164. Bom at Sychem of GentUe parents, ' , 

Jmtin Sutyr. * / / 

Justin had tried every philosophical r*^ 

system before, convinced by the fortitude of the per- 
secuted believers, he embraced the Christian Faith cir. 
133. His first Apology addresse<l to Antoninus, re- 
futee the popular charges against Christianity, and 
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rebuts them by iDstancing the abominations of 
pftganism. It appeals to the holy lives of the 
ChnKtians, and enlarges on the chief Christian doc- 
trines and the hold they had already won. The 
testimony here given to N. T. books and Christian 
rites is most valuable. While we notice a distinct 
assei'tion of faith in a Sao^meatal Presence, the 
Communion is a pure thank-offering ; its propitiatory 
value is unknown. Here we may state Tertullian's 
words prove this rite to be now severed from the 
Agnpai, and usually celebrated at dawn. The third 
Council of Carthage, A.d. 397, fixed the rule of 
receiving the Communion fiiating, Justin's second 
Apology is pi'obably addressed to Aurelius. It 
taxes the Seuate with the injustice of executing 
Christians unaccused of ci-ime. His other works are 
the Dialogue with Trypho the Jew, the Cokortatia 
ad GrcECos and Oratio ad Grteeoa, and the ti-eatises 
Agaimt Marcion, Against all t/te Heresies, and On tlie 
Sold. 

In A.D. 166 Athenagorae' Ewi)aasy in behalf 
Apoiogiei of "/ ^'^ GhristiaTis, addressed to Aurelius 
KitoSel™d '^^'^ Commodus, i-efutes the charges of 
ApoiiiiiMiut. Atheism, and immoral and unnatural 
practices. This Athenagoraa is said, by a %'ery 
doubtful authority, to have been the first head of 
the Catechetical School, afterwards presided over by 
Pantienus, Clemens, and Origen. The Apology of 
Melito of Sai'dis, cir. 167, urges that Christianity would 
only be pei'secuted by bad emperors, an argument 
disproved by the conduct of the pious AureliuB him- 
self, and by that of other religious rulers. Other 
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Apologies were eomposed by Miltiadea, a rhetoririan, 
and Apollinarius, JSishop of Hierapolis. 

The well-known legend of the Thundering IJegion 
belongs to Aurelius' reign. The story 
that the prayers of Christiana in one Thunaoring 
legion procured a storm, which relieved 
the thirst-stricken Eoman army and averted the 
attack of their foes, the Quadi and Mareomanni, may 
have a baas of fact. But the title " legio fulminea," 
wrongly said to originate with this affair, was applied 
to the twelfth legion from Augiiatus' time onwai-d. 
Tertiillian's statement, that AureUus wrote about the 
event, and passed a law punishing the accusers of 
Christiana, is qurationable. 

Kep^ppiifi probably died in this reign. His 
chronicle of C hristian histo ry, to the time 
of Anicetna of Rome, is known to us 
throngh Eusebius' quotations. 

The Phrygian enthnmst, Montanus, taught at 
Peptiza, in Mysia, cir. 157 — 171. He KontMM 
identified himself with the Paraclete, i[oJE^'^._ 
denounced judgments on the empire, T"'"''™'- 
anathematiaed learning and philosophy, and preached 
extreme austerity, ^epuza wa s to he the. metropolis 
of the miUfriniTini . Celibacy was strongly advo- 
cated, and no second marriages were allowed. Two 
ladies, Priacilla and Maximilla, left their husbands to 
be the companions of Montanus. The Montanist sect L*rfA' 
became noted for the view that such sins as apostasy, 
murder, and adultery were irremieeible. Montanism 
fell foul of the Church in regard to the treatment 
ol those persecuted Christiana who had Eaved their 
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^j. lives by flight, or purchased exemptions. The most 
noted adherent of Montanism was the great l^tin 
''*■(. writer Tertullian of Carthage, whose Apology dates 
''' Irom Severus' reign, and who died cir. 245. Tertullian 
• bad been an advocate or rhetorician. He was con- 
verted in manhood, and was perhaps ordained ft 
presbyter. Hia works were numerous, and treated of 
various points of Christian doctrine and practice. In 
235 the CotinL-il of Iconium condemned Montanism. 

Theophilus, Bishop of Antioch, wi-ote at this time 

ThmhaBiand the jirf Autoh/c/iuin, and a lost treatise 

^^ttinjiini. figainst Mai'cion. Eusebiua has also 

^"^reserved for us some fragments from Dionysius, 

( "" '^ishop of Ooiinth, who he says wrote seven Epistles 

^"^to various Churches. The quotations he gives are all 

■; seemingly from an Epistle to Soter, Bishop of the 

Eoman Church cir. 168—176. 

We here notice that Eleutherius, the successor of 
i,aftniarT Sotcr, IS Said in a sixth century MS. to 
mmUsiu li^ve received a request from the Britiiih 
to Briujn. tuigj Lucius, to " make him a Christian." 
Bede and the Book ot Llandaff give additional 
details, Fagan and Dyvan are the names of 
Eleutherius' envoys, The wland becomes Christian. 
Archbishoprics are founded at London, York, and 
Cserleon. Without attempting to analyze this legend, 
we may remark that the existence of a Church in 
Britain one hundred and fifty years later is indis- 
putable. British bishops were present at the Council 
of Aries, A.D. 3H, and attached their signatures to the 
condemnation of the Conatists. 

It is said that the favour of the Emperor Commodus, 
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A.D. 180, was won for the Chiiroh by hja courtezan 
Marcia. Irenteua epeaka of the Chris- v«ryiii« 
tians as now enjoying all civil privi- iJ°/*!J.h°i^ 
leges. Yet in Aaa, Minor some were iw— *»■ 
executed by the Proronsul Anius Montanus, Tlie 
law a^inst informers initiated by Hadiian still 
held good, and we are told that when the Christian 
senator Ajiollonius was impeached at Home by hia 
slave, both were beheaded. A civil war succeeded 
Commodua' death, and during thia period of con- 
fusion " many martyrs," according' to the contem- 
porary Cleniena, " were daily burned, crucified, or 
beheaded." The victories and subsequent acces.'rion 
of Septimius Severua, by restoring order, donbtleeB 
rescned the Christiana from much nnauthorieed per- 
secution, A.D. 193. It is even said by Tertullian 
that Severua openly showed favour to the Church, 
having been restored to heilth by the skill of 
Proculus, a Christian slave. He recognised that 
many " men and women of the highest rank belonged 
to thia sect," and "openly resisted the fuiy of the 
populace," But this interval of peace was destined 
to be of short duration, 
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rT would Beem that Severua' jealousy of " close 
J. J- associations " suggested the law of a.d, 202, 

Vf , , which forbade conversions to Judaism 

md imowni 0/ or Chnatianity. Such a law would natnr- 
ally, in the case of a missionary religion 
Bach as Christianity, be provocative of severer pro- 
cedure. The thu-d century thus ushers in a period 
of fearful persecutions, which were in no way abated 
when Severaa was succeeded by the insane Caracalla, 
A.D. 211. We read how at Carthage, Perpetua, a 
young mother, was given to the wild beaste, along 
with other faithful catechumens ; and how at Alex- 
andria, Potamiena and Marcelia were stripped naked 
and suffused with boiling pitch, Leonidas, Origen's 
father, was one of the Alexandrian martyrs, and 
the boy Origen had to be forcibly detained by his 
mother from shai'ing his sufferings. 
lI V Clemens, the convert of Pantojnus, had succeeded 
' oiemeu ^■'^ ^ '^^ Catechetical Schoolj cir. a.d. 
*/ *i™»ifi»"'' 188, and appears to hiive retired to Jeru- 
salem during these troubles. Like other Alexandrian 
teachers, this great writer aimed at reconciling the 
Gnostics and Neo-Platonists to Christianity. Gnosis, 
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Defence. A council at Eome, in a.d, 2 
SabelliuB, Paul of Samosata (Bishop ot Antioch, 
'- A,D. 260) developed Artemon'a view, and so insisted 

on Christ's human personality, as to make the DiiTne 
an external agency. Antioch helonged at this time 
to Zenobia, Queen of Palmyra, who continued to 
patronise Paul after he was deposed in favour of 
Domuus by the council there in a.d. 269. The 
letter of this council defines the essential Divinity 
and eternal existence of the Word, and Hia relation 
aa Son not creature. Paul retained his emoluments 
till deposed by Aurelian, in a.d. 272. He is the 
first heretical bishop whose name is known to Church 
historians. 
. The ignoble sun -worshipper, Heliogabalus, a.d, 219, 

T _ tolei-ated strange religions in the hope of 

poMo under furthering hia own. The Churches now 
md AToiMdet had peace. Hia successor, the devout 
Alexander Severn^, a.d. 332, openly 
recognised the moral excellency of Christianity. A. 
bust of ChiTSt stood with ApoUonius of Tyana, and 
Orpheus, in the imperial chapel ; and the Go.'pel 
maxim, "As ye would that men should do to you, 
do ye to them," WiiS engraven on walls and monu- 
ments. The Emperor's mother, Mammiea, received 
private instruction from Origen. A dispute about 
eome gronnd occurring between the cooks' guild and 
the Roman Chiistians, who wanted it as a sit« for a 
church, the Emperor's piety induced him to adjudge 
it to the latter. 

The Oelavius of Minucius Felix was written about j 
this time. It is an Apology in dialogue form. The 
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Christian Octavms convincea tbs hefttben CeeUius, 
ftnaweriog liis aUegationa, and inferring 
from tlie noble fortitnde of the martyrs 
the reality of the religion they professed. 

The most famous writer of this early age is Origen, 
d. A.D. 253. To his father Leonidas, to %Ji/- ^w 

Clemens, and the philosopher Ammonins ^ ^ • I 

Saccas, he was indebted for his early training. His ' 
own indefatigable zeal for htemry labour in later life 
earned him the title " Adamantine." Origen succeeded 
Clemens in the Alexandrian school while but a youth, 
A.D. 203, and ftKsoeiated Heraclas with himself in the 
presidency in order to gain time for private study. 
Origen is the gi-eat searcher after truth of these ages, 
and his profound intellectual sympathy enabled him to 
rescue many from the ancient heathen systems and from 
Gnostic vngariea. The Alexandrian bishop, Demetriua, 
opposed him from motives of envy,and specially grudged 
him the patronage of Alexander and Theoctistus, the 
Bishops of Jerusalem and Ctesarea. These having 
ordained him presbyter, Demetrius persuaded a 
eynod to Jepi'ive him of orders. The special pretest 
was that Origen was disqualified by his notorious 
self -mutilation (the result of a mistaken view of 
Matt. xis. 12). The apite of Demetrius impelled 
Origen to retire to Palestine, and the Egyptian 
bishops were induced to excommunicate him as a 
heretic. The Eastern Churches supported Origen, 
Rome abetted Demetrius. The allegations against 
Origen were revived in later times. It was asserted 
that he taught, in his First Principles, the prm- 
existence at human souls (and of Christ's human 
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BDul.iD the Godhead); the future transformation 
of human bodies into ethereal ones; and the recovery 
ot the lost, and even of devils, through Christ's media- 
tion, Oi'igen was the first to see how ill the Septua- 
giut represented the Hebrew Bible, He undertook 
the elaborate task of cnllMtiog the versions with 
the original. In his " Hcxaplit," the Hebrew, Septua- 
gint, Aquila, Symmachus, and Theodotion, appeared 
together with a Gi'eek transliteration of the Hebrew. 
These pious labours increased his unpopularity. 
Origen waa at Csesarea during the Africim perse- 
cution of 211 — ^219. Under Decius' attack, which 
was aimed specially at the leading Christians, he was 
imprisoned and tortured. From his prison he wrote 
a letter of encouragement to the Churches. Hia 
death, hastened by sufferings, took place in a.d. 254. 
The works of this great Christian were numerous, 
including commentaries, scholia, homilies, and devo- 
tional treatises. Though the father of true BiblioaJ 
■* xriticism, Origen maintained in his expositions the 
Jfallegorical system of the Alexandrian school. 
^ Among Origen's converts was Gregory Thamatur- 
guB, made Bishop of Neo-Ciesarea, in 
Pontus, cir. 245. Gregory inclined to 
Sabellianism. He wrote a eulogy on Origen, an ex- 
position of Ecclesiastes, and probably a Creed. But 
his pretensions to work miracles are the chief ground 
of his fame. 

The vaUdity of baptism bv heretics 

homtioHj was now a bummg question, llecovered 

heretics were rebaptized in Africa and 

the Eiiat, Eome took the other view, and Stephen 
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broke oif communiou with the other Churches when 
two councils at Carthage decided that heretical baptism 
wa^ null. The Couucil of Iconium, iu 231, dealing 
with the question of Montanist baptisms, ruled that 
baptisms by the unorthodox were invalid, and so im- 
pelled the Montonists to become echismatics. This 
question recurred in the times oE Arius, Eunomius, 
etc. The Council of Aries, in 314, decided the future 
rule of Western Christendom, viz, that baptism with 
water in the niwne of the Trinity was valid. 

Hatred of Alexander Severus induced the brutal 
Maxim in, a.d. 236, to persecute the 
Christian bishops who had eajoyed his Oordiu, ud 
favour. fkrthquakea in Asia, which 
were attributed to the wrath of the neglected deities, 
rekindled the popular antipathy. The reigns of 
Gordian, a.d. 238, and Philip, a.d. 244, were more 
favourable, and a worthless tradition makes Philip do 
penance for his crimes, and embrace Christianity. 

Decius' hatred of his pi-edecessor and zeal for the 
national gods again turned the cun-ent ThsDwiu 
of feeling, and intioduced the first s*'"™"""' 
o^aniaed attempt to obliterate Christianity. A 
decree oi*dered all governors to search for those who 
rejected the national worship. Banishment and con- 
fiscation were the lightest penalties incurred by non- 
compliaut Christians. Theii' usual fate was prolonged 
tcolure. Those who succumbed were known iu the 
Churches oe, Thurifiiwli, Saerifieati, Lapai ; those 
who contrived to bay a false eertitioftte of their 
having satisfied the law were called JAbdlutici. 
The biehops, who were the firat object of tbe attack, 
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eometimes 6ed, their position rendering this step the 
best for the cause. This was the course adopted by 
C'ypnan of Carthage . Fabian of Rome, however, 
remained to be martyred. Gallua' accession, a.d. 251, 
brought no respite — peKtilence, drought, and famine 
pi-ovoking the populace to fresh fury. Cornelius, 
Fabian's successor was now executed. 



/ 



■ The sufferings of the Church ceaBed for a while 
Viieriui roaeni With Gallua' death. Bub the Emperor 
thB perwcutioi,. Valerian, after a few years of toleration, 
was goaded by the superstitious statesman MacrianuB, 
to revive the persecution. First, in 257 the con- 
gregatiouH were prohibited and their pastors exiled. 
Then in 258 came the order, " bishops, presbyters, and 
deacons are immediately to be put to death, the rich 
and noble amerced, degraded, if necessary killed." 
Already Bishop Stephen of Rome had suffei-ed. Sixtus, 
his successor, was now martyred with four deacons, 
and Carthage witnessed the decapitation of the . 

^, illustrious Cyprian. 

" Ttatide turned when Valerian fell into the hands '■■ 
of the Persians. His son Gallienus 

CbrifltiAjuty & 

niigis Uoita appears to have been indifferent to the 
national religion. It was probably in 
the interests of peace and order that, in a.d. 259, 
he issued an edict, securing the Christians in 
5 of their religion and the use of their 
d churches. Christianity was thus made 
a religio licila. Aurelian was cut off while meditating 
a f*«sh persecution, and for the rest of the century 
the Churches had peace. 

Cyprian, the noted Father of this troublous period, 
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OypriuL. 



had been a rhetorician. Converted in '. 
elected hishop in 348. Noratiis, how- 

t, with four other presbyters, raised a 
faction, which first proToked Cyprian by ordaining -"V*' 
■ FeliciasimuB deacon, and then fell foul of him as to ^t^ 
the treatment of the "Ispsed." These had largely /^^^ 
secured their brethren's forgiveness by appealing, ac- ^< 
cording to an established practice, to the meritorious ^ 
"confessors," who now issued indiscriminate abaolu- tt ^ 
tions, or " libelli pacis." Cyprian harshly impugned \^* 
this practice, Novatus of course supported it. A synod '^ 

A.D. 251 took a middle course, making the absolution 
conditional on position, degree of guilt, subsequent 
conduct, etc. But this quarrel begat a schism. 
Fortunatus being elected by Novatua' party as rival 
bishop, Cyprian writes to Cornelius on the matter. 
Hifl letter is important, both as asserting a Judieo- 
Christian view of the ministiy, and as showing 
that this great maintainer of unity and official right 
acknowledged no allegiance to Eome. 

a independence was proved in 254, 
when Stephen mistakenly supported two 
Spanish bishops, BasUides and Martial, deposed lapsi. 
A council at Carthage confirmed their deposition. 
Home was, however, already in theory the Western 
metropolitan see, and the legend of Peter's episcopate 
was widely credited, and is atte.'jted by Cyprian 
himself. It is natural to find that the severe Cyprian 
calledTertullian the Montanist his "Master." Cyprian's 
works are eighty-one Epistles and fourteen Treatie^s, 
They are mostly practical, discussing the treatment of 
the lapsed, heretical baptisms, and Novatian's schism. 
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Kovatian, who mitat not be confounded with Novatns 
aoiiiim of '^'3 contemporary, maintained at !Roine 
NimtimB. %'\in,\, the sa^ijieati and those guilty of 
mortal sin could not be absolved in this world. There 
wtks long delay in filling up the Koman see at this 
troubled time ; at last Cornelius, s. man of moi-e 
tolerant ideas, was chosen. Novatian aided, perhaps 
incited, by the turbulent Novatus (despite the latt«r'B 
having taken the opposite side at Carthage) got 
/ himself ordained anti-pope by some Italian bishops. 
\ Both parties intimated their appointments to the 
Churches. Cypi'ian and the leading biabopa (with 
the exception of Fabius of Autioch) supported Cor- 
nelius. Novatian was excommunicated at a Boman 
synod. Hia followers became schismatics, termed 
them selves Cathari, "Pure," forbade second mavriagea, 
and rebaptised those whom they drew away from the 
Church's communion. The first Council of Antioch 
met to condemn them. 

About 270, Porphyry, a native of Phosnicia, wrote 
■WriBneiof against Chiistianity. Porphyry probably 
^••^■s^- combined Platonism with a spiritual poly- 
theit^m. He affects, however, regard for "national" 
religions. He attacked both the O. T. and the K, T., 
and profited by the rigid artificialism of the exegesis 
of the day, He exaggerated the difference between 
St. Peter's teaching and St. Paul's, and assailed the 
prophetic character of the Book of Daniel. Porphyiy 
also wrote The Philosophy of the Oracleg, which ex- 
hibited alleged oracular responses as a foil to 
OhristiaJi prophecies. 

But the most remarkable heresy of this time was 
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ManielifBism, a strange medley of Christianity and 
Oriental systems, founded by the Persian Kminhnim— 
Mani or Manes (i. oir. 240). The aim of ''»™f»'"«if. 
this teacher was probably to reconcile the systems of 
Chriat and Zoi^oaster with Buddhism. The kingdoms -jbi_ 
«f Light and Darkness are represented as opposed. The ^., 
Euler of Light begets the jEon, " Mother of Life," who ^_ 
generates the primitive man. He together with the ,— 
five elements is deputed to war against Darkness. 
Worsted in the struggle, man is assisted by " the ' 
living spirit," but port of his son] has already been, 
finally combined with Dai'kness. The purer parts of the """ - 1 
combination evolve the sun, moon, and planets ; the 
Jess pure, this world. From the Supreme emanate 
the Son and the Holy Spirit. Mani sometimes called 
himself the Paraclete, but generally seems to have 
ftdopted the Apostolic style of 1 Oov. i. 1. His history 
is as obscure as his system. It seems he was driven 
from the court of Sapor I. by the Magi, cir, 270, 
* travelled in India, China, and Turkestan, returned 
to Persia on HormLsdas' accession, a.d. 272, and was 
received with favoiir. The next king, Varanes, how- 
ever, espoused the cause of the Magi. The founder 
of Manichieism was pronoiinced a heretic, and flayed 
ftlivej cir. 277, and his skin was stuffed and hung on 
the gates of the city Djondishapur. His disciples 
were numerous. They were divided into Auditors and 
Perfect, the latter an ascetic priesthood, twelve of 
whom ruled the society under a head representing 
Mani There were also seventy-two bishops, with 
presbyters, deacons, and missionaries as subordinates, 
Mnnichieism made progress in Egypt, and Diocletian 
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issued a cruel decree against its adherents there in 
A.D. 296. A contemporary Egyptian sect, the Hiera- 
cites, named after Hierax, an ascetic, made the Gk)spel 
a severer system than Judaism, prohibiting the perfect 
from wine, flesh and marriage. They are said to have 
allegorized the 0. T., taught that Melchisedec was the 
Holy Ghost, and held a peculiar view of the Resur- 
rection. 




THE fourth century introduces the terrible per- 
secution of the Church instituted 
hy the Cifisai- Galerius, but usually .under 
named after his superior, Diocletian. 
The first imperial edict of a. d. 303 ordered the 
dvil disfranchisement of Ohristiana, and the de- 
struction of their churches and Scriptures. Two 
fires in the palace oE Nicomedia being attributed to 
the Christians, edicts of a more severe character were 
issued. At first all clergy, then all Chiiatiana, were 
to be imprisoned and tortured till they sacrificed. 
Everywhere this persecution raged with cruelties 
too horrible to describe, except in the Province of 
Gunl, ruled by Constantiua Diocletian's coUeagaei 
Maximian, and the Cffisar Maximin, hated Chris- 
tianity as intensely as did Galerius himself ; and amid 
political changes, the outbreak continued till the 
year 311. Among the mai-tyrs wei-e the Bishops of 
Nicomedia, Tyre, Sidon, and Emesa. Besides these, 
a vast number of clergy and laity were burnt, roasted, 
impaled, mutilated, and toiiured. The boastful in- 
Bcription was devised, " nomine Ohrlstianorum deleto, 
. . . euperstitione Christiana ubique deleta, et cultu 
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Deorum propogato." Yet the reverse was the truth. 
It was the dying spaam of paganism. Smitten with 
a fiLtal disease, Giiilerius suddenly issued an edict 
tolerating the assemblies of Christiaua, and requesting 
their prayers, a,d, 311. 

ConstaEtine, in a.d. 313, fii-at sanctioned Christinnity 
CaniUntiiiB without allowing it to win converts, 
"Sju^'i^^' ^^^'^ unconditionally. After the suicide 
coBMried. ^f Maximus, Constantine became sole 
emperor, a.d, 324. He now proceeded to restoi-e and 
redress the exiled and plundered victims of the per- 
aecution, and oi-dered the churches to be rebuilt. 
, Henceforwai'd he professed to be convinced of the 
V,' truth of the Christian religion. The legend that 
J f Conatantine was converted as early as a.d. 313, 
■^ / when marching againat Maxentius, by the cruci- 
I form apparition in the heavens bearing the inscrip- 
tion "By this conquer," cannot here be discussed. 
Certainly he did not thus early discard heathen 
religionism. More probably his conversion was effected 
by the influence oE Hosius of Cordova. A fillip was 
perhaps given to his apathetic faith when Licinhis, 
ilia lival, was supported by the pagan party. Ho 
deferred baptism till his death-bed, a.d. 337, and his 
reHgion did not prevent the murder of his son Ciispua, 
and of his wife Fausta. 
— ^^efore leaving the period of pei-secution we notice 
HierocleB, president of Bithynia, cir. 306, 
as assailing Christianity by vile falsehoods 
about our Lord's life, and insidious eulogies of 
Pythagoras, ApoUooius of Tyana, etc. He degraded 
the miracles o£ Jesus to the level of Apollonius', thus 
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ci-editers of 



appealing to both the cieditera 
the latter. 

The persecution brought the usual disputes abontj 
the aaerificati. There were also traditores Baaraoiti ui 
to be dealt with— men who had sur- tf»*«o™- 
rendered the Scripture MSS. to the pi'oconaul'a ' 
officers. Meletiiis Bishop of Lycopolis, was deposed 
as a saorijtealas by the Alexiindiian synod. Tet he 
retained his olfice, aod when Peter his metropolitan | 
fled, invaded, the Alexandrian patriarch's functions 9. 
ordination. The Great Council of Niciea, . 
stripped Meletiiis of all authority without requiring^ 

_ his presbyters to seek reordination. Again, Coscilian 
had been consecrated Bishop of Carthage j^ DonmUirt ^ 
in 311 by the bishops of Africa proper, "''i*™' ^ 
headed by Eelis of Aptunga, a suspected tmditor. ' 
On this ground, and because their right of election 
had been ignored, seventy Numidian bishops had 
elected the deacon Majorinus to be bishop in his stead. 
Donatus, Bishop of Caste Nigne, gave their future 
name, " Donatist," to theNumidian party. Constan- 

" tine ordered the Roman bishop, Melehiades, with three 
episcopal assessors, to adjudicate this case in a.d. 313 ; 
and in a.d. 314, to humour the Donatists, convened n 
council of Western bishops at Aries. Here the charac- 
ters of Ccecilian and Felix were cleared, and the Dona- 
tists lost their cause. Constantino himself gave them a 
third hearing in a.d. 316, but the result was the same ; 
and these schismatics now waxing turbulent, Con- 
Btontine banished some of their bishops and executed 
others, The fury of a faction war induced him to 
repeal hie decision, and give the Africaji Christians 
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free choice of parties. In 362 the Douatists, 
favoured by the crafty unbeliever Julian, secured all 
the African churches. Subsequently the Emperor 
Gratian endeavoured, not altogether suraesafully, to 
quiet them. This numerous body ti'eated all other 
Churches as heretical, and re-baptized or re-ordained 
their proselytes. The imperial tribune Marcellimis 
decided against them in a.d. 411, and they were 
siabjeoted to cruel persecutions. Augustine did much 
to recover the Donatists. 

The Donatist and Arian feuds both illustrate two 
Oh»«rtamtioi striking features in the Church history 

ftutoemcy of the Emperor in matters of Church 
government, acknowledged even while Oonstantine 
was unbaptized ; (3) the readiness with which zeal 
for religious opinion enlisted the worst passions and 
most violent expedients. 

Arius was an AJesandrisn presbyter. Bishop 

Alexander's doctrine that the Father and 

the Son had the same easeTice he denounced 

as Sabellianism, and, passing to the other extreme, he 

inferred the Son's inferiority from the dogma of His 

being begotten. " If begotten," he argued, " there 

must have been a time when He was not." He " had a 

beginning," and, therefore, was made " from nothing." 

The Arian view was condemned by an Alexandrian 

council, A.D. 321, but the dispute engendered so much 

strife that, in A.D. 329, Constantine convened the 

OaunoS at Council of Niciea, and himself presided 

iTuac. ^(. jj.^ Some thi'ee hundred and eighteen 

bishops from various countries attended with many 
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iolergy. Ariiia was condemned; Eusebios of Nico- 
media, Theognis, and other bishops of the party were 
deposed and exiled. The council accepted a formula 
of faith (the nucleus of our Nicene Creed) declaring 
the Son co-substantial with the Father, begotten 
even as light from, light, and anathematiiting the 
Arians generally. But Constantine, in a.d, 330, 
moved by his sister Con^tantia, recalled Arius, and 
permitted hia party to harass the orthodox Athana- 
sius, now Bishop of Alexandria. Hefu.sing to rein- 
state Arius, Athanasiiis was deprived by a council at 
Tyi-e, A.D. 335, and banished to Gaul. Arius died 
suddenly, possibly by poison, while entering Con- 
stantinople in triumph, but his death did not tend to 
stay the controversy. 

After Constantine's death, a.d. 337, the Empire was 
divided between his sons, and while i" - „ ^ 
the West Constantino II. and Constans traTeriy.— The 
supported orthodoxy, Constantius, the 
Empei'or of the East, favoui^ed Arianism. Christen- 
dom now rang with the anathemas of conflicting 
synods, and the shibboleths of excited sectaries. The 
Bemi- Arians promulgated the term homoiousioa, " of 
liie substance," in lien of homooiisios, " of same 
substance." The Anomieans, led by Eunomius, denied 
this likeness. There were also the subtle distinctions 
of the Eusehians, Aetians, Acacians, and Fsathyriaos, 
which need not hei'e be defined. Julian the Apos- 
tate gave liberty to all parties; his successor, Jovian, 
A.D. 363, supported orthodoxy ; Valentinian, A.d. 
361, did the same, and did much to expel Ananism 
from the West, But Valens, the Eastern Em- 
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peroP) was a strong Arian, and persecuted the or- 
tliodox and the aemi-Ariaaa with great cruelty, 
Oratian, a.d. 376, restored quiet, and Tbeodosiua I., 
A.u. 379, by means of harsh laws, secured the triumph 
of the Nicene decision. Arianism gradually died out 
in the more civilised centres of Christianity. But 
it long suivived among the newly -con verted Western 
tribes, the Goths' (converted in "Valens' reign by 
Xriphilaa and Arian missionaries), Suevi, Vandals, and 
Eurgundiiius. 
(/ The long pending Paschal controversy waa also 

The Fuchai decided at the Nicene Council. Moat o! 
Mntrmmy. (.jjg Eastern Churches had been wont, 
on the alleged authority of John and Philip, to 
hold the Paschal feast on the 14th of Nisan, the 
day of our Lord's Supper. Consequently in these 
Churches it ofteu happened that the commemor- 
ation of Christ's Passion fell ou a day other 
than Friday, and that of His resuri'ection on a day 
other than Sunday. The Westerns, who gave the 
adherents of this use the title " quarto-decimani," 
observed Good Friday, and celebrated the Paschal 
supper on Easter Eve. For their practice they 
claimed the authority of Peter and Paul. Polycarp 
and Anicetus of Borne, cir. 160, had amicably differed 
on this point. Victor of Rome, cir. 193, excommnni- 
oated Polycrates and other Asiatic bishops for main- 
taining their traditional use. Irenseus resisted this 
act of bigotry, though himself celebrating " the 
mystery of the resurrection only on the Lord's Day," 
Alexandria and Palestine obeyed apparently the 
n practice. The council insisted on this 
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everywlierB adopted. But the question was furtlier 
complicated by the survival of different cycles for 
hannoaJBing the lunar and aolar years. There wei'e 
cycles of 8, 19, 84, and 112 years. The Alexandrian 
19-year cycle ultimately obtained, but it was not 
sanctioned at Ni«ea, And thut^ we find that in the year 
466 the Alexandrian Easter was celebrated a B*eek 
after that of Borne. Tictorius, an abbot of Aqiii- 
taine, cir, 463, now modified the Alesandrian 19-year 
method, and eatablished the 532-year cycle (19 X 28). 
The British Christians maintained the 84-year cycle 
at the time of Augustine's mission, but there is no 
proof that they were " qaarto^edmans," as is some- 
timee alleged. 

The conversion of the Emperor to Chi'istianity 
produced changes in Church govern- chu«h md 
ment which were tacitly accepted. The ^'^"^'^' 
presbyter's rights become merged in the chu«h. 
bishop's, and the democratic principle ceded more 
and more to the autoci'atic. For a while, indeed, 
clerical functions are seemingly invaded by the State. 
The Emperor's i-etention for a century of the title 
Pontifex Maximus itself probably argues a claim to 
ecclesiastical supremacy. But Conatantine had 
seeJningly some idea of a spuitual kingdom, the 
counterpart of the secular. Hence, probably, the 
establishment of ecclesiastical patriarchs, who corre- 
sponded to the four pr^toriua prefects, and of metro- 
politans, corresponding to, and sometimes themselven 
colled, esarcbs. Kence, too, the great pre-eminence 
of Rome in the West, and of her less successful rival, 
Constantinople, In the East. A council at Sardica 
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(with few Eastern bishops present) prescribes, in 
A.D. 347, that cases of deposed bishops shall bereferi'ed 
to Rome. The Papacy becomes a prize of ambition, 
Hometiroes, as in a.d, 366, of bloody warfare. As the 
Empii'e succiimba to the Church, the ecclesiastical 
officers become eecularised. The bishops are occupied 
in the pursuit of worldly honours ; religious zeal is 
gradually relegated to monks, who usuaUy confound it 
■with aatetic or dogmatic mania. Such was the drift 
of the "fourth century, which nevertheless was pre- 
eminently adorned with men of learning, 
^*'~ We notice the curious twenty months' reaction 
Juiion'i reriji] uw^er Julian the Apostate, a.d. 361, 
«fp.EMi>m. Drawn to Platonism by ^desiaa of 
Pergamus and Masimus of Epbesus, Julian had 
retired to Athens to escape the jealousy of hia royal 
kinsman Constantins. When rui-sed to the throne, 
he proceeded to deprive the clergy of some emolu- 
ments and exemptionii, iind to forbid Christians 
the medical profession and the use of the public 
Bchools, He restored temples and images at the cost 
of theii' destroyers, and, re-establishing the sacrifices 
and festivals, performed his duties as Pontifex with 
oEtentatiouB assiduity. He favoured heretics and 
Jews. The latter, encouraged to rebuild their temple, 
were deterred by strange fires and other pheno- 
mena, attributed by Christians to Divine interposi- 
tion. Julian also wrote a book against Christianity. 
It is known only in Cyril's reply, and was probably of 
not much argumentative power. 

Of the other emperors of this century, Theodosjus I. 
(379 — 395) is remarkable aa the chief assailant of 
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heathenism, wtich he proscribed by severe lawB. 
Neo-Platonism expires in the compro- 
mises of such half'Christian philosophers 
as Marcel! inus, Chalcidius, Themistius, and the 
beautifal Hypatui, who was murdered by fanatical 
Egyptian monka, in a.d. 415. 

The galaxy of great writers which dietinguishes 
this century may here be noticed with- 

■' -' The mnitrioiu 

oat stnct regard to political events. m«aottiinteHrtii 
Idctantius, the most elegant of the 
latin Fathers, and tutor to Constantiue'a son 
CriapuB, died A.n. 329. He assailed Paganisan in hia 
Divine Itiatitutiom, and vindicated God's creative 
power and care for the faithfnl in the De Ojnjicio and 
De Mortibus Perseaittorwn. Ensebius, the semi-Axian 
Bishop of Cteaarea, b. A.n. 270, studied under Pam- 
philas, founder of the hbrary there (mai'tyred 309). 
He held his see from a.d. 314 — 340, declining promo- 
tion to Antioch. He wrote much, and his Ckwrch 
Hiitory and Chroniaon are valuable ; his Prceparatia 
Emmgelica is commendable. The Life of Cotistantine, 
Lives of the Prophets, Martyrs of Palestine, C'om- 
menCaries, etc., are also still read. The illustrious 
^ Athonasius was prominent at the Nieene Council 
while only a deacon, and his subsequent career was 
one of continuous struggle in the cause of orthodoxy. 
He succeeded Bishop Alexander in a.d. 32G, and held 
the see with intermissions of banishment till a,d. 373. 
Hia works comprise letters, tracts, and expositions ; 
but are chiefly noted as bulwarks of tbe_feith in 
regard to the doctrine of the Trinity/ Cyril, author 
of twenty -three Lectures to Catechumens on the Creed 
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V and Sacraments, was Bishop of Jeniaalem from i 

340 to 386, with intermiesionB of expulsion. Gregc 
^ __Bi}ihop of Nazianzua , a studiouB vecluse, wasarawn 
f to Constantinople in a.d. 379, and there bo assailed 
^•■'■■Tiisni thut the patriarchate wna nigh thrnst upon 
Gregory. Bishop of JJyssa from a.d. 372—395, 
[TRTI^KSoiiHfor oi'thodosy, wrote a noted work 
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against Ennomiua, besi^ treatises, letters, homilies, 
etc. nilM|2^^EgitiM2|'wa3 converted from heathen- 
ism in aSvanced manhood, became Bishop of Poitiers 
in A.D. 350, and wab for twenty years the champion 
of Western orthodoxy. Ho was exiled by Constan- 
tius for his activity. His groat work is the de 
Trinitate. .Pidymus Ih. 309. .d. 382) the blind 
Alexandrian cafcechiat and teacher of Jerome and , 
lluflnus, was noted as a scholar. The de Spiritii^ 
^n^ffrr- ifi hiL_fjijpf extant wo rk. Jasil. a skilftil j 
rhetorician and zealous propagator of monasticisra.n 
became Archbishop of Cappadocian Cffi^rfflL in , 
A,D. 370. Numerous eermons, homilies, letters, ] 
and tracts of his survive. Ambrose , son of the j 
Prefect of the Western Provinces, and an unbaptized 
layman, was suildenly raised through the intermediate 
grades to the Bishopric of Milan by the chance voice 
of a child, which the people deemed oracular, a.d. 374. j 
He became one of the greatest Western Fathers, and I 
also took a prominent part in State affaii-s. In A.D. ] 
383 and 386 he was sent as the imperial ambassador 1 
to the usurper Maximus. He resisted Symmaehna' 
project of rebuilding the pagan altar of Victory in I 
Rome, and in a.d. 389 he forced Theodoaiua to do I 
penance for the slaughter of the people of Thessa- J 
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lonioa. Ha wrote maiiy treatiaea, e.g., de Offioiin, 
de Fcsnitentia, de fide, de Trinitaie, de Spirilu 
Sanelo. _^\ }&n.m {b. 330, d. 410) waa a suppot-ter of 
monasticism. After some stay with the moiika 
of Africa, ha went Id a.d. 378 with his patroness 
Melanin to Jerusalem, whai-e ha praaided over monks 
and she over nuna. Hia adniiration of Ongen pro- 
voked a noted and rancorous quarrel with Jerome. 
Hia ChvrGh History is mostly a translation of 
Eusebiua. Jerome, born at Stridon in Dalmatia, a.d. 
331, was educated at Kome, and became a monk at 
Treves. He afterwards lived alone in the wilderness J^ 
east of Antioch. In a.d. 382 he became secretaiy ' ^ 
to Pope Damafius. A zealous supporter of the new ^r^j 
monastic mania, he gave great offence at Rome by. y' 
inducing ladies to take vows of celihacy. ^rome-lefti^i ' 
Home for the East with two female enthusiasts, Paula , , .f't^ 
andEuatochium. Theysetupmooasteries at Bethlehem, a.*^ 
and there Jerome lived till 420. He made many 
enemies, and was choleric and cauatic in dealing with 
them, Jerome's commentaries are of value even to the 
modem student, as he (almost alona of the Fathei's) 
knew Hebrew, But his great work is the Vulgate, 
condemned at Rome at first, but destined to be- 
come the authoritative Bible of the West. The 
N, T. of the Vulgate was merely a revision of the 
Old Latin version, but in the greater part of the 
O. T. Jerome rightly forsook the SeptuHgint (the 
original of the Old Latin) and produced a new 
Latin tranalation of the Hebrew. Jo^aOhosoatom 
(t.ar fcjEjjLg—talden mouth ) was bom at Syrian 
Antlooh A.O. 364, and became Patriarch of Constan- 
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tinople in a.b. 398. Here hie aaceticism and his 
deauDciation of vice in high places provoked the 
Empress Eudoxin, who helped his jealous rival, 
Theophilus of Alexandria, to concoct a list of frivolous 
charges, and elVect his banishment in a.d. 403. He- 
called by the populace, he was again removed in 
A.D. 404, and died journeying to Pitzus in Colchis in 
A.D. 407. Hia memory was then deared of the ac- 
cusations of Origenism, etc., wherewith he had been, 
aspersed, and he has ever since been held in high 
honour. His works are numerous, comprising ser- 
mons, expositions, homihes, letters, and treatises. 
Ejjyjhgjjiu8^_ b. in Judiea A.D. 310, visited Egypt in 
his youth, and em braced Gnosticism there. Discarding 
this heresy, he took up the monastic doctrine of 
Antony and Hilarion, founded a monastery in hia 
native village (the ancient Ad), cir. 330, and hved there 
till made Archbiahop of Salamis in Cyprus, in 367, 
He led the attacks on Apollinaris' heresy, and hold 
a council at Cypms to condemn Origenism, a.d, 401. 
He appears to have published nothing till his sixtieth 
year, when he wrote the Ancftoratus and Contra 
Octogvnla Hisreses. " Hia learning," says Mosheim, 
"was great, his judgment rash, and his credulity 
1 I and mistakes very abundant." He is credited with 
miracles. He died a.d. 403. Th^^r^tAugustin^ 
■^vaa born a.d. 354 in Numidia, att-ended the rhetorical 
school at Carthage, embraced Manichaeism, was 
awakened by Ambrose's preaching at Milan, lived a& 
a studious recluse 388 — 391, became presbyter and 
Bishop (395) of Hippo, and illuminated Western 
Christendom till 430. We can only mention "the 
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chief works of this illnstrioua lather. Eesidea the 
immortal Ctm/estiojM and Be Civitate Dei, he wrote 
eplBtles, expositions, treatises scientific and moral, 
and polemical tracts ugainst the Jews, Ai-ians, 
Manichees, Origenista, Donatists, and Pelagians. 
Augustine became to the Western Church vrhatOrigen 
had been to a section only of Eastern Christendom; 
and alheit his name was repeatedly invoked by fautora 
of new doctrine, he continued in untarnished repute 
till the Kefonaation. We shall have frequent oppor- 
tunity of noticing the tenets of this great author ity. 

The misisionary enterpi'ises of the foarth century 
must also be noticed. .Gregory ' 



organised Chnreb into Armenia, having converted 
King Tiridates and his nobles. Fi'umentiuB, cir. 350, 
brought the gospel from Egypt to Auxmna, the capital 
of the Ethiopians. He was consecrated as its 
fii-st bishop by Athanasius. The king of__Georpia. 
persuaded by a Christian female captive, sent to Con- 
sfanfinople for an ordained ministry. To the Goths 
tbe Aj-ian TJlphilagJtZ. 388) gave a translated Bible, 
in an alphabet formed from the Gieek and Ijitin. 
Jilatlj a,the mir acle-working Bishop of Tours (d. 397), 
by destroying heathen temples and spreading monas- 
tidsm, earned the title " Apostle of Gaul," 

Tliis passion for ascetic monasticism (distinct from the 
useful systems inti'odnc^d by Benedict in 
the sixth centuiy) is a ftatui* of the age. Honaiu, ud 
It originated in Africa, where the hermit 
Fftu) {b. 228, d. 341) attained a fabulous age in desert 
aolittide. The fame of the mortifications and spiritual 
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conflicts of his coutempoi-ary .^n^wiy studded the 
Egyptian desert with imitatoi's, 275 — -356. Pachomiaa_ 
gatheied such devotees in ccenohia on the Nile island 
Tabetme, cir. 340, and they soon numhered thonsajids, 
ffjn BJster founded a similar community of nuns. 

f Macarius in the desert of Scetis, and Amun on the 
Hitrian mountain, incorpoiuted monks who spoke only 
1 they met for worship on Sunday and Saturday, j 

'' Uphrem bi'ought monasticism to Mesopotomia, Eusta. 
thiufi to Armenia, Basil to Fontus and Cappadocia, Aa ' 
early as aj>. 325 the Coitncil at Oangra anathematixee 

. condemnation of marriage. The passion for ascetic- 
a increases, to the detriment of family ties and aocial 
approaches madness in Bymeon of Asia Minor, ' 

r for thirty-seven years a " stylite," or deniien of a 
pillai', and his later rival Daniel of Constantinople, who 
lived tiU a,d. i94. In an age wlien the Ohristian 
duty of self-denial was thus caricatured, it is natural 
to find such reactionary tendencies aa are associated 
with the names of Aerius and Jovinian. Aeriua ot 
Lesser Armenia, cir. 360, besides attacking the 
stereotyped distinction between bishops and presl^- 
ters, denied the utility of fasting, of prayers for the 
dead, and of ceremonial generally. Jovinian taught 
at Kome cir. 388. He specially impugned the virtnea 
of celibacy and the exaggerated I'everence attached to 
martyrdom. He also appeal's to have denied the 
sacramental gi'aee of baptism. Jerome's fanatical , 
denunciations of Jovinian were happily answered is 
Augustine's modeiate treatise, " Of the good of, 
marriage." Vigilantins, a native of South-west , 
Fnaae, and another of Jerome's 
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(eir. 400), pei'haps approacliee nearest to the platform 
' of the sixteenth -centuiy reformers. From Jerome 
>we gather that he attacked veneration of relics, the , 
cult of saints, and bequests of money to sacred spot*, j 
exposed the miracles of the day as fimida, and denied \ 
the utility of fasting, celibacy and monaaticism. 

Speculation 'about the mysteiy of the Godhead J] 
was destined to Lave long coutinuance. chiiiti 
The Platonist Apollinaris, Bishop 
Lafldlcea, cir, 360, though a sti-eniioua ^ 
opponent of the Ariana, gave a name to a new heresy. 
He was condemned at certain councils for teaching 
that in Jesus the Divine Word did the office of a himmn J 
.Boul, and thus impugning His perfect humanity, 
MaroeUus, Bishop of Ancyva (330-47) was charged 
-with reviving some kind of Sobellianism. Photinus, 
Bishop of Sirmium (345— 3T2),was deposed for denying 
the Saviour's pre-eiistence and the personality of the 
Holy Spirit. But the latter negation ia best known 
as the heresy of Macedoniiis, whose followers were 
called Pneumatomachi, Macedonius was appointed 
to 'the See of Constantinople by the Eusebiaa party, 
amid tumult and bloodshed. After a troubled episco- 
pate, he was finally expelled by the senu-Arian 
bishops, Acaciua and Eudosius, a.d. 360. His 
sect was condemned by the second CEcumenieal 
Council (Constantinople, a.d. 381), assembled by 
Theodosius I. Here certain clauses relative to the 
Second Person in the Trinity were added to the Creed 
of ITiraea, and in view of the Macedonian heresy, all 
the clauses following " I believe in the Holy Ghost." 
.The Nicene Creed thus assumed its present form, 
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save tliat the word ' Jilioqve, indicative of tLe double 
Procession of tlie Holy Spirit, received no public sanc- 
tion till the third Council of Toledo, a.d. 589. The 
iloctrine of the Pei'sonality and Godhead of the Third 
Person was rejected by tbirty-six of the one hundred 
and fifty biahopp, and these were deposed. 
/ Piiticilliau, a wealthy noble &nd BiHhop of Avild, 
primiiiUn combined a denial of the Three Person- 
H^'swien ^.Tities and of CLriKt'a real humanity with 
jj^^^J^jj some Guoatic and Manichiean tenets. The 
"™^W- Bisbops Instantiua and Sylvianua were his 
followers, and his sect was popular in Spain. It 
was condemned at SaitLgossa in aj>. 380. Priscillian. 
unwisely appealed to the Emperor. Evodius, the 
judge, tortured and executed the beresiarcfa and 
some of his sect, a.d. 385. Martiu of Tours was 
exceptional in dialiking theee severe measui'es. They 
aided the sect's cause, and Pi'lscilliauiam survived 
in Spain and the West till cir. a.d. 525. Among 
other heret^ies, we notice that Audius of Mesopotamia 
taught that God posse-ssed a human shape. Wh«i 
banished, Audius spread Christianity among the Goths, 
founding monasteries and ordaining hi.^hops. Tha 
Oollyriiiians were so called from a eake-sacrifioe 
offered to the Virgin as divine; a relic perhaps of 
Astarte-worehjp. Tlie prevalent veneration of the 
Virgin was attacked by Helvidius, a Roman lawyer, 
cir. 383, and by Bonusus, Bishop of Sardica, cii-. 392. 
Both denietl her pei'petual virginity. The former 
was attacked by Jerome, the latter by Ambrose. 
Revolt from the Collyridian heresy also evolved the 
Antidjco-mai-ianites, an obscure Arabian sect. 
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I importftnt to notice tliat tbe N". T. Caaot 
was determined for fiitui* ages by 
a fourth-century council. There wei'e 
some in the Church who bad rejected UwiimiWof 
James, Jude, 2 and 3 John, 2 Peter, 'col"'. 
and Eevelation, anil we find Eusebius '''"*■''- 
denominating these books graphai antilnjonienai. On 
the other band, some had received as oanoniail the 
Epistle of Barnabas, the Shepherd of Hermas, the 
Epistle of Clement, the Apocalypse of Peter, and 
other worka now feoown only to tlje student. The 
cases of the traditores who bad given up Soriptiira. i 
manuscidpts in the persecution of A,d, 303 — 
prompted inquiiy as to the range of sacred literatui 
and this naturaUy led on to autboiitative decisioi 
The K. T. Canon of the Church took its final ahaj 
at the Council of Carthage, a.d. 397. It included 
the Revelation of John. This alone of our present* 
N. T. Scriptures had been excluded at the Council 
of laodicea, a.d, 363, with whose judgment Cyril of 
Jerusalem, eir. 386, concurs. The Chwch of Coa-^ 
stantinople was long afterwards opposed to ' 
acceptance of this impugned hook. In the 
also, doubts were afterwards sometimes espressed I 
learned men as to the Epiatle to tbe Hebrews. 
notice, too, that MSS. of tbe Vulgate (from the a 
century onwards) often contain among the Epistles 
tbe spurious Pauline Epiatle to the Laodiceaus, of 
which Jerome himself said, " ab omnibus ejcploditur." 
The 0. T. Canon was affected by tlie currency of 
the Septuagint with its apocryphal additions, and tbe 
translations based thej'eon. Jerome'.s scholarship and 
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critical training were sufficient to lead him to 
separate these additions from the pure 
of the Eoxnan Hebrew Canon, and his judgment was con- 
Eeformed firmed by the Council of Carthage, which 
^* sanctioned the O. T. Canon now accepted 
in the Reformed Churches. But Augustine, who by 
education and character was peculiarly unfitted for 
such investigations, enumerates the Apocrypha in his 
O. T. Canon without mark of distinction. The 
excessive regard paid to this Father in the West 
perpetuated his uncritical opinions, though learned 
men down to the Keformation period are found 
maintaining the distinctive authority of the Hebrew 
Canon. This liberty was overridden in 1546, when 
some fifty-three representatives at the Council of 
Trent hastily declared the enlarged O. T. to deserve 
" equal veneration " throughout, and by anathematiz- 
ing those who should not receive all the books as 
" sacred and canonical," created another barrier 
between the Koman Church and the Reformers. 
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THE first seventy-five years of the fifth oeatnry 
comprise the inroads of the Goths, j^^^, ,( 
Vandals, Huns find OstrogothK, and the ''";^'5J^ 
estinetion of the Westeni Empire with .ino^ins 
AiigustnluR, 470. The Po[>es figure under offlioPnpM, 
these trials better than the Empei-ors, Innocent, the 
greafpromotflr of papal assumption (402 — 417), returns 
after Alaric's destruction of Home to a dty purged of 
heathenism, and pi-epared to vest all the digiiities of 
old time in its Christian Pontiff. Leo the Great buys 
off Attila in 452, and mitigates the fury of Genseric 
in 455. He rebukes the pretensions of Constantinople, 
■which grasps at a co-equal dignity with Home at the 
great Council of Oliulcedon, a.d. 451. Circumstances 
favoured the growth of papal pretensions. While 
other patriarchs had inclined to heresy, succumbed to 
frantic monks, or cowered before giYisping emperors and 
ministers of state, the Popes throughout had usually 
retained dignity, independence, and the prestige of 
orthodoxy. It was reserved for Gregory the Great, at 
the end gf the sixth century, to crown the edifice of 
hierarchical assumption. 
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Not maDy great writers fionriah in this troubled 
LitaiMin«( ^g^- 1° the West, Augustine oveitope all 
^^*f- others. Sermons and epiatlea of the great 
Leo survive. Hilaiy of Aries, cir. 430, who main- 
tained ugftinst Pope Leo his metropolitan iiu'isdiction 
over the See of Vienne, produced Lives and Poems, 
and has been credited with the authurMhip of the 
Athimiisian Oreed, which ia probably of later date. 
The name of the monk Vincent of Lerio8j_cir. 434, 
is still mentioned in connection ivith a teat of the 
I'ange of orthodox docti'ine. The noted definition, 
" quod semper, quod ubique, quod ab omnibus credi- 
tum est," occurs in Vincent's one surviving work, the 
" Oommeutarium adversus Iltereticos," We may also 
mention Orosius!s Ilist**^^^ (rebutting the imputation 
of all calamities to Obristianity), Proagg^s arguments 
for Augustine's doctrine of original sin, predestina- 
tion, and free grace ; Vigilius' Dialogues on the 
endless controversy concerning CLrist'a Divinity, 
In the East four reigns nearly span this period 
(Theodosius II., 408; Marcian, 450; Leo I., 457; 
Leo II., 474). Theodore of Mopsueatia, 393—428, 
the lost commentator, did rituch to inlluence Eastern 
thought. Among liis pupils wePe.such men of mark 
as Uestorius, Theodoret. and John oi^Ajitioeb. He 
anticipatM modern~tb«(^ogy by setting, up against 
Origen's system a liters! -exegesis of Scripture, hate- y 
ful to his contemporaries. The qijan'elaome CykB 
^f A leg andria (412 — 444), the persecutor of the Jews, 
Neo-Platonists, Novatians, and Nestorians, survives 
in Scriptural expositions and polemic tracts. The 
Egyptian monks NUus, and IsidOTe of Felusiura, 
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produced letters of devotional character, and Basil of 
Seleucia wrote flowery orations on tte Scriptiires. 

But the subject that especially riveted nttentimi 
during tbene times was tliat subtle contro- oontroveray 
versy as to the peitfon end jiature of the iJeiS^^^ 
Gfod-maD Cbiiat, which evoked the third "pi"!™"- 
and toui'th (Ecumenical Councils ( Ephesns, a.d. 431 . 
Chaleed Mi, A.D. 451). Keatyriua, a Syrian {who 
became Bishop of Constant inriple in 428), by 
antagonism to Apollinaris' heWy, evolved a theory 
which implied a division in tfce Person of Chiist. 
The Divinity and Humanity were>combiiied, he argued, 
in the Messiah, qita substance btit not qua person. 
He endorsed, therefore,, his friend AnaatasiuB' dis- 
course which denied to the Vii'gin the title Tteotokos 
or Deipara, " Mother of God." Eusebiue of 
Dorylseum and Proclus of Cyzicus attacked this 
position. CVril. the noted Patiiafch of Alexandria, 
resenting, tHellold it gained among the Egyptian 
monks^urled anathemas at N^esijorins. which Con- 
btantinople was not alow in leturning. 
yTo secure peace, Theoflosius II. summoned the 
Council of Ephesus. Here CVtil . in de- oouBtii at 
fiance of the imperial oflicer, caught a ^Sdemni 
verdict before Neetorius' party had all i^",^^™; 
arrived. This caused a schism in the ti'iory. 
Coonc!l,.And Cyril and John the Nestorian Bishop of 
Antioch, presided at independent: sessions. MeJunon 
and the Egyptian bishops wei*- with 
too three deputies fi'om the^lteman Se«, 
The Eastern bishops largely abe*t6d Nestorius, and 
wtA them was Theodorefbf Uvrus. no contemptible 
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ally. The court influeoce, at first on tlie Xestorian 
Bide, was secured, perLaps bought, by Cyril, and the 
first sentence of the Oouncil stood. We need scarcely 
add, that the method by which thia verdict was gained 
does not affect its worth, which is attested by the 
consensus of the ^-ast majority of Christian thinkers 
in subsequent ages. The j Nestorians aaathematized 
Cyril as a follower of Apollinaria. Their own 
doctrine was propagated in Persiaj by Bajsumas. 
Bishop of Nisibia ; and King Pherozea was persuaded 
to expel the orthodox, and found the still surviving _ 
Westorian Sees at Seleucia and Cesiphon. Prom 
Barsumas' school at Nisihis, Nestorianism was 
spread through Assyria, Syria, Egypt, Arabia, etc. 
Its adherents are still numerous. They conduct 
their service in Syriac, accept the thii'd Kacrament of 
Ordination, practise anointing with oil, and venerate 
ft •' Nestorius and Theodore of Mopsueatia. 
■^ Antagonism to the Nestorian view gave rise to an ' 
Ths Monopiij- eri'or of directly opposite character, that 
ErAbor^Ooiiiiirii of Eutyches, a monk of Constantinople, 
^ounou™' "li<* taught that there was but one nature 
chaJoedoa. ;„ Christ after the hypostatic union. 
Flavian, now patriarch, ejected Eutyches ; and the 
Emperor Theodosius, when appealed to, summoned 
another Council at Ephesus, 449. At this " robber- 
council," as it was afterwards called, violent passions 
prevailed, and Dioscorus, the Bishop of Alexandria, 
outdid in unfairness his predecessor Cyril. Flavian 
was mobbed and beaten, and a condemnation of the ; 
orthodox doctrine of two natures in the Incarnate 
Word was forced on the assembly. Pope 3Jeo now 
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intervened, and Mnrcian was persuaded to summon the 
great Council of Cbalcedon, a.d, 451, Here DioeeoruH 
vae depoeed, Leo'e Epistle to Flavian accepted && a 
rule of faith, and the orthodox view estabhshed that 
in Christ there dwelt one Pei-son, but two natures, 
nnconfoucded, unchanged, undivided, inseparable. 
Jealonsy of Constantinople, which was elevated by this 
ooandl supreme above the patriarchates of Alexandria 
and Antioch, perhaps esplaina the murder of Dioscorus' 
orthodox successor Proterius, and the elevation of the 
MoDOpbysites jElurus and Peter Monguw, Thei«' 
now sprang up yet another theoiy at Antioch. Hei'O 
by B subtle distinction Bishop Peter " the Fuller " 
maintained the one natui'C, bat made it a twofold or 
composite nature. This view gradually ousted that of 
Eutyches among the Monophysites. 

The Henoticon oi' concordat of Acaciug, Patriarch of 
Constantinople, 482, was propounded by 
the Emperor Zeuo with a view to peace. oiuibe> fri;«b 
GSie doctrine, but not the name, of the 
Cbalcedon Council was specified, and it was called the 
doctrine of the first two Councils. Both Nestoiius and 
Eutycbes were termed heretical. Peter Mongns and 
Peter FuUo were induced to subscribe the Henoticon j 
but only in the new Patriarchate of Jerusalem was it 
populai', Alesaudria deemed itself betrayed. On the 
other hand. Pope Felix III. denounced Acacius for 
dishonoui'ing the foui'th Council, The apparent 
desertion of the Monophysite pai'ty by its leaders gave 
them the name Acephali. Tim was afterwards ex- 
changed for " Jacobites," from the circumstance that 
Jacob Barodteus, in 685, took the leadership of the 
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pM^,y, and revived its vigour. Escommunications 
were interchanged between Acaciua and Pelix 1 1 > ., 
and Borne and Const-antinople were at variance on 
the subject of the Henoticon till a.d, 519. John of 
Conatantinople then succumbed to Pope Hormisdas, 
eulogi^d the fourth Council, and allowed Home to 
expunge the names of Acacius and Zeno from the 
diptychs. 

The contemporary controversy concerning Pelagian- 
ism lay ehieSy in Western Christendom. 

^iiii Peliigius, a British monk, and CteleatiuR, 

an Irishman, broached their view of the 
freedom of human will, in Home, Africa and Palestine. 
The capacity for good works was God's gift, they said, 
but not the will or performance. They denied the 
taint of original sin, and held that it was possible 
for men to live sinlessly, Orosius impeached them, 
but the Council of DioKpolia, in A.d, 417, cleared them 
of censure, and Pope Zosimus himself was beguiled 
by their equivocating phi'aseology. At the other pole 
of thought, and equally unknown to earlier Fathers, 
were Augustine's doctiines of unconditional election 
and iri'esistible grace, and final pei-severance. Africa 
had already condemned Ctelestius at the Council of 
Carthage, a.d. 412. Augustine now conducted 
against Pelagianism a wai'fare which effected its 
condemnation at the third gi'eat Council of a.d. iSl. 
The spread of Pelagianism in Britain suggested the 
mission of the Gallii».n bishops, Gei'manus and 
lupus, A.D. 429, who founded orthodox seminaries 
and monasteries there. The extreme opinions of 
Aagustine were modified by the monk Cassian, 430, 
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and his disciples at Marseilles, who were stigmatised 
as semi -Pelagians. The semi -Pelagian Faastus, 
Bishop of Bie;, held a. council at Aries against 
Xutddusi'predestinariajiism, iu 475. FauRtus, however, 
was condemned by Ctesarius, Avitna, Pope Gelasius, 
and the Council of Orange, 529 ; and Augustine's 
■views won general acceptance. We shall find the 
controversy revived in another form by the teaching 
of Gottschalk in the ninth century. 

The wise rule of Theodoric the Ostrogoth at 
Ravenna ranges fi-om 493 — 
Arian himself, this chieftain t 
ceded a wide religious toleiution, which teiiginni 
extended even to Jews. Odoacer, the 
Herulian aovereigo, had claimed the right of con- 
firming the papal elections ; and we notice in a.d. 
499, that a contested election, attended with blood- 
shed, was ended by Theodoi'ic's impartial appointment 
of Symma«hua aa Pope. The Gothic kings all main- 
tained this light. Justinian's law continued to the 
Pleba (disfranchised in the other Sees) their rights of 
episcopal election, but deiuanded Imperial confirma- 
tion. On the other hand, in the East we have an 
instance of the Crown submitting to the authoi'ity of 
the Church. The Monophysite emperor, Anastnsiua, 
491 — G18, anticipated the coronation oaths of later 
times, by aiming to the Patiiarch Euphemins a 
maintenance of orthodosj'. Religious disturbances 
still vexed the Churches, specially Antioch, pertui'bed 
by Peter FuUo's addition to the trisagion of the 
words, " Who was crucified for us," It was to 
Vitalian, the orthodox Scj-thian chief, that the East 
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owed its .humbling re-admissdon to communion with ' 

Eome in A.D. 619, which we have already mentioned- 

Christianity was now fast securing ita footing in 

Western Europe. Pope Coalestine ap- 
ohi&iaiiity in pears to have sent Biahop Palladius to 

the barbaixnis Ii'ish in a.d. 431. Their , 
conversion, however, was effected by the independent 
laboiirs of Patrick {d. a.d. 493), who is said to 
have founded the See of Armagh. Subsequently 
the Welsh missionaries, David, Cadoc, and Gildoe, cir, 
550, secured foi' Christianity a permanent footing, 
and made Ireland noted as an insula eanetorum. 
In the sister island Chi'istianity, from 445 onward, 
waa driven westward by the invading Jutes and 
Angles ; in a.d. 686 it survived only in Wales. The 
conversion of the Burgundians to Christ, "the 
powerful God of the Eomans," probably dates cir. 416. 
The Burgundians were Allans like the otLer tribes, 
the Vandals, Sueri, and Goths, Ulphilas, who was 
consecrated bishop at Constantinople in a,d. 348, is the 
only Arian missionary known to us ; and the partiality 
of these tribes for Arianism is perhaps explainable 
by hatred of the Bomans aa much as by the com- 
parative simpUcity of this form of Christianity. 
Chilperic, however, one of the Biu-gundian princes, 
embraced the orthodox faith, and it was his daughter, 
Clotilda, who probably determined the important 
question which form of Christianity her husband 
Clovis should adopt. Clovia remained a heathen till 
the battle of Tolbiac, where he vowed to become a 
Christian should he win the victory. The Alemanni 
were defeated, and Clovis, with three thousand of his 
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Frankish warriors, was baptized at Rlieiins by Bishop 
Remigius, a.d, 496. It may be noticed that at this 
time Clovis was the only orthodox sovereign in 
Chiistendom. In the extending Frankish dominion 
Arianism was -exterminated by this sanguinary 
proselyte. Clovis was a liberal patron of churches 
and monasteries. His ecclesiastical policy was directed 
by Remigius, who for seventy-two years presided 
at E/heims, to which See he was consecrated at the 
age of twenty-two. The first Frankish Council was 
summoned to Orleans by Remigius in the year of his 
deaths 511. 




// 






CHAPTER VI. ^™ 

SIXTn CENTURY. 



THE greatest names of the eisth century are tbe 
Empei-or Justinian, 527 — 666, and . . 

Pope Gregory I., 590 — 60i. By Justinian's domimie. oie 
gpiierala, Belisarius and Nurses, tbe 
fJotliic kingdom was overthrown, Narses afterwards 
ruled Italy aa exarch. In 568, however, Albotn 
effected the conquest of North Italy, and founded the 
Lombai'd kingdom at Pavia, The esarcha and 
Lombard kings divided Italy between them for about 
200 yeara. By BeliKarius' African maasacras, Ai'ian- 
ism lost another stronghold. Justinian was a zealous 
adherent of tbe Council of Chalcedoo, and his religion 
was of an active kind. He buOt twenty-five churches 
(including St. Sophia's) in hia capital, expelled the 
Neo-PIatonists from Athena, auhjected pagans and 
hei'etics to civil disabilities, and determined the faith 
as well aa discipline of tlie Ciiurch by edicts. 

Hiw lawn, which claim a quasi-Divine authority, 

TheThrm regulate the relations of bishops and 

8ih^e™i c'ergy, the conduct of monasteries, and 

CounoU. even the form and process of ordination, 

He enforced on Cbi-istendom a cennure of Oi'igeniam ; 

and appointed Pope Vigiliu.«, 637, as an intended 
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puppet of the Crown, m its intei-ference in tlie Mono- 
pliysite feud. 

War was at tliis time waged by tlie Monophysites, 
under Theodore Ascidas, on certain wi'itin^ of 
three detaoct Nestoriaua, TLeodore of Mopauestia, 
Theodoret, and Ibaa. Ibae' letter hud been declared 
orthodox at the Council of Chalcedon. Justinian 
abetting Ascidtis, i^nired all bishops to believe that 
the council bad been duped by a. forged document, J 
and to condemn " the TLi'ee Articles."' Only in Afrioi 
was this unwelcome mandate defied. Pope Vigiliua 
wavering, was detained seven years at ConBtantinople^! 
He vainly ptoHered as alternatives a Judicatum 
condemning the Axticlea, but without prejudice f 
the fourth Council, and a Consliluiumi condemning 
them without reflecting on the authors. The fifth 
Council (Constantinople, a.d, 653), representing ail 
the Eastern bishops, but only five Western, anathe- 
matized the Tlji'ee Articles, and all who should say 
they had been countenanced at Chalcedou. 

Vigilius shortly afterwards (in a.d. 554) tendered 
abject submission, and was diiimissed to 

. . T. I - I - ccc Boham of 

his see. Felagius, his successor, a.d. ooo, AqufieU uul 
endorsed the council's decrees, but with 
difficulty enforced theii' acceptance in the West. 
The Bishops of Aquileia, and Istria, even went so 
far as to break off communion with Rome, and a 
schism was thus caused, which was prolonged till 
A.D. 698. 

Aguin there arose speculation on the juiiu ud Um 
mystery of the Saviour's composite na- '"'•"" 
tui^i Julian of Halicamassus had broached the view 

i 
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that Christ's body was "incorruptible," i.e. that 
His death, sufferings, and wants did not arise from 
R possible human nature like ours. This dogma the 
pfttiiarchates disowned, not without a aanguinaiy 
tainult at Alexandria. The Emperoi', however, was 
attracted by it in old age, and died enforcing its 
Raocept«nce. The Armenian Church accepted it at 
"«i6 Synod of Thovin, a.d. 596, and still main- 

In morals and religious tenets there is a striking 

difference between the sixth century and 

ptmUmI the Apostolic age. The Western Church 

"^^* appears to have often lowered its 

P*itandard to the level of the barbarous tribes it 

jrporated. The tonlest crime in high places 

was palliated, or expiated with money, and the clergy 

themselves were sometimea (as io the case of 

Fridegund'a murders) its accessories. In the great 

patriarchal centres, and especially at Alexandria, it 

was the fasliion that each new dogma should be 

jd B.nA rebutted with 

vDespite such humiliations 

I 'doctrine tliat the Pope w 

judgment was beginning 

reputations of the clergy 

their defiance of 

ceHbacy. Hoaorius, a.d. 430, had forbidden the 

ordained to marry ; Justinian made their 

illegitimate in the eyes of the law. Naturally, i 

ooncubiuage took the place of disreputable marriage.. I 

Spiritual dignities were often sold ; thus Pope I 

Vigiliue bought his troubled reign of Belisariu 



a those of Vigilius, the 
8 exempt from earthly 
to be credited. The 
rere often impaired by 
Lunatui'al law of clerical 
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two hundred pounds of gold. Eelio-veneration had 
become a rage, and apurioua miracles abounded. 

The foundation of the medissyal ecdesiasticai system 
may be regarded as now laid. Clergy 
hold property by militfliy service. The J^t^gSJfh 
biBhop exercises despotic power over the "*"•"'«■ 
priests. In his civil capacity he is a censor of 
public morals, an jedile, sometimes an assessor with 
the prefect. Tithes are enforced by penal canons 
in A.D. 585. Eight of presentation is conferred on 
the layman who founds and endows a church, in 
A.D. 541. The veneration for monastic life is shown 
by Justinian's law, allowing married persons, children, 
and slaves to embrace it propria motu. It must 
be noticed that the system of Western monastieiam 
was altogether reshaped in this century by the exar^ 
tions of Benedict of Knrsia. A^ 

A recluse from boyhood, Benedict's fame bad 
enabled bim to found twelve houses at Benedict 
Subiaco, which were pittems of monastic ^(j^J^ 
ansfcerity. From Subiaco he moved to Hoaanioiinn. 
Monte Cassino, cir, 629. Here he di'ew up his 
famous " Bule," which became the model of all 
future systems of monacliism. After a "yeaya pi'O- 
bation, the Benedictine monk took in-evocable vows 
of chastity, poverty, and implicit obedience. The 
hours of woraliip, official grades, manner of food, etc., 
were minutely regulated. Seven hows were wisely 
devoted to manual labour. One result of this I'ule was 
that the Benedictines became noted a-s the scientific 
agriculturists of their times. Cassiodorus' system 
of literary studies being added, their oloietere became 
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edacational centres, and a refuge for leammg, now . 
diacouraged and declining. To the laborioua Bene- 
dictine copyists we owe the Burvival of many pieces 
of ancient literatare. 

In the extreme West we hara to notice the aome- 
Oeiuuiiiui ''Iji'-t simikr work of the Irish missionary 
ODiiimtitiii. Columba. Hie houaea at Hit, one o£ 
the Hebrides (founded first for miasion-work among 
the Pictfi and Scots, cir. 563), became in later times 
a great centre of education, A little later than 
Columbft came Columhanus, also an Irishman, and 
I B monk of Bangor, Columbanna was a missionaiy 
■.rather than a monk. From Burgundy, where he 
I lud rebuked the vices of King Thierri, he fied, after 
■"loundiog bouses at Anegiay, Luxeil, and Fontaines, 
■ to Anstrasia. Theodore II. drove him into Switier- 
Bland and Italy, and the missionary now founded 
B'the monastery at Bobbio near Pavifi, cir. 610. His . 
■^follower Gall completed the work of Columbanus in 
tflwjtzerland. Coltuubanua' Rule inciuiled a severe and 
' elaborate penitential system. Hia establishments 
gradually assimilated ttiemselves to the populai' Bene- 
dictine system. 

The great Gregory himself is first known as a 
founder of Sicilian monasteries, and bead 
iS^^SsMd of St. Andrew's house at Rome. In 
iiateneM. ^.^^ g^g^ Gregory was the papal envoy 
to Constantinople, where he maintained against the 
Origenist Eutychius the more material view of the 
Resurrection body, Tlie papacy was forced on him in 
590, a ti-ouhled time. This great Pope's letters show 
the wide range of his respon^dbilities and talente. 
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He was a practical ruler rather than a theologian. 
He left, however, voluminoua writings, of which the 
best are the Pastonvl and the Morals. By appointing 
" viears " Gregory estended E«maij authority to the 
Churches of Gaul, Spain, and Africa. He continued 
Home's recent protest against the Byzantine 
Patriarch's assumption of the style " CEcumenical 
Bishop." It is remarkable to find a Pope denouncing 
Biich titles as " proud and foolish," and " an imitation 
of the deyil," Consistently Gregory disclaimed for 
himself the title " Universal Pope," In Gregory T. 
WB have a favourable type of a sistb-century divine- 
He demands clerical celibacy, but disapproves of 
Justinian's sanction of the divorce of woidd-be monks. 
He venerates relics, but distrusts modem miracles. 
He believes in a purgatorial fire, and almost antici- 
pates the transuhstantiation theory. He hates 
heathen literature. 

The episode in Gregory's career most interesting 
to English readei« is bis mission of^^^j^^^f 
Augustine to this island. The story is ^'^^^^ 
too well known to be detailed here. c'lriWwutr. 
Augustine's s-uccess was to sonie extent ensured by 
the marriage of King Ethelbert to Bertha, daughter 
of the Christian Frankish king, Charibert. The visit 
of Augustine to Kent resulted in the baptism of 
Ethelbert and some ten thousand subjects, a.d. S97, 
and in the foundation of the See of Canterbury. 
Other envoys, Mellitus, Justus, and Paulinus, had 
a short-lived success in Essex and North umbiia. 
Augustine came with the pall of a papal delegate, 
and an elaborate system of organization, which the 
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refaeal of the Britiah Christians to relinquish their 
peculiar iksages made inoperative. The bishops aud 
learned men of the native Church were probably 
more disgusted with Augustine's arrogant demeanour 
than with the tei'ma they refused, viz. that they 
ehould adopt the Roman Easter and Roinan way of 
confiiiniiig the baptJKed, and should try to convert 
the hostile Angleti. Ethelfrid's massacre of the monks 
of Bangor Iscoed, in 613, waa held by Bede to be 
a judgment on their contunmcy. From Augustine's 
time two rival agencies wrestled with Saxon 
heatheui£m till 664 ; the Homan from Canterbury, and 
the Celtic from. Hii and Lindisfarne. Corman, Aidas, 
and Finan were the most i.oted Celtic missionaries. 
A collision was brought about by the diversity in 
the observance of Easter in the pala<!e of King Oswy. 
Oswy followed the native divines; E^nfleda his queen, 
daught«r of the Kentish Ethelburga, observed the 
Roman use. Wilfrid, afterwards Bishop of York, won 
the Northumbrian king's adhesion to the rule of St. 
Peter'srepresentativeattheCouncilofWhitby,A.D.664. 
It was reserved for Archbishop Theodore to fnaa 
BubiBquent ^^'^ isolated bishoprics of the Heptarchy 
"^^^^^"'^ into one organisation, with Canterbury as 
^j^^^JS^of '''^ m.etropohtan centre. We may here 
Tariut further pursue a theme so interesting to 
oui-selves, and briefly sketch the career of the first 
Pi-imate of all England. A native of Tarsus in Cilicia, 
and distinguished as a Greek theologian, Theodore 
waa recommended to Pope Vitalian by the African 
monk Hadrian, as a iit person for the See of Cant^- 
bury. The Pope's nomination bad been requested by 
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the kings of Korthumbria Emd Kent, and Hadiian 
Lad himself been offered and 'k&A refused the dignity. 
Hadrian accompanied Theodore to Cantei'biiry in 669. 
At a synod at Hertford, a.d. 573, Theodore secured 
the acceptance of canons for the whole English Church, 
aad of his great scheme for breaking up the large 
bishoprics, and ranging the whole island imder 
tdsteen sees. Canterbury was to be the metropolitan 
see. Practically, however, it was not till the year 735 
that the northern dioceses of Lindisfaroe, Heaham, 
and "Wliithern wei'e subjected to York ns their archie- 
piscopal centre ; and the I'eJatious of the two primacies 
were not clearly deiined till Anglo-Norman times. 
Theodore provided for the attachment of priests to the 
various townships, and is sometimes considered the 
author of our parochial system. He also inspired the 
Church of England with a strong litei-ary impulse, 
the results of which will be noticed' hereafter. He 
himself founded a school and a library at Canterbury^ 
and enriched the latter with Greek copies of the 
Scriptures imported from tbe East. 

The great names of the sixth century are com- 
paratively few, and little literature of -writmiifUia 
permanent value was now produced. We "™'°^- 
may add to the wiiters ah'eady mentioned, Pulgentius, 
Bishop of Euspe, cir. 537, author of works against the 
Pelagians and Ariaus; Gregory of Toui'S, cir. 573, the 
credulous chronicler of Frankiah history and of St. 
Mart.in'6 miracles ; Isidore of Seville, the exegete, 
historian and philologist, chiefly famous in after 
Rges from the fact that the False Deci-otals were 
fraudulently ascribed to him. 



/^ 
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An important addition to the Nicene or Constanti- 
nopolitan Creed first received public aanc- 

DoetriM rf thi "^ , . ™>, . , ■ 

Doubiii tion m this century. This was the word 
He Fiiioiiit FUioque, indicative of the Holy Spirit's 

procession " from the Son," as well as from 
the Pa,th6r. It wftB authorised at the Council of 
Toledo, A.D. 589, and was enforced by later Spanish 
Councils, with the customary anathema. This doctrine 
of a " Double Procession " was an important devia- 
tion from the teaching of the Greek Chui-ch. But 
the deviation was not new, and the doctrine had 
been widely accepted in the West. Hilary, Ambrose, 
Augustine, and Leo the Great are known to have 
maintained it. Though the doctrine of the Double 
Procession was destined to be one of the grounds of the 
future schism, it doe.s not play such an important part 
in the controversies of East and West as we might 
expect. When a frenzied monk at Jemsalem attacked 
the European pilgrims thei* on account of the doctrine, 
ft Council ftt Aix, 809, met to approve of the addition. 
But Pope Leo III. (796—816), with singular moder- 
ation, refused to insert the Filioque in the Creed, 
while expressing full belief in the doctrine. After 
the final schism, however, the Filioque clause found 
universal acceptance in the West. 

In this connection we may notice the hymn 

Quicunque Yvlt (the so-called "Athanasian 

I of Creed") which expres.ses the doctrine of 

'""~"'^' " the Double Procession, and has .sometimes 

been thought to date from the sixth or even the fifth 

century. But the comm.entary on it ascribed to 

Venantiua FortunatuB (cir. 575) is now regarded' as 



Thihynm 
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unauthentic, and the conjectures that it was written 
by Hilary of Aries, cir. 429 (Waterland), Vigilius of 
Tapsus, cir. 484 (Quesnel), Yictricius of Rouen, cir. 401 
(Harvey), have given place to a theory of later date. 
It has even been brought down to the age of Charle- 
magne, and ascribed to Paulinus, Patriarch of Aquileia. 
There appears, however, to be documentary evidence 
for a date not later than the sixth century. 



CHAPTER VII. 



TIIE seventh century inti-oduceiJ to tLe woi'U ' 
gieat lival religion of the Prophet Mohammed, 
whose Heji'a, the era of bis memorable flight to 
Medina m A.D, 622, is still the chrono- 

KohkmineiAn- ■ i- i -nr ■ 

Inn ooufronu logical stai-tiug Doiut ol the Monammedftn 
chiiitMnity, *'. ~, ,; , ., , , - 

nations. The Propliet s doctrine was em- 
bodied in the term Islam, ecU. submission to the will of 
God. Th e sincerity of this submission wek to be attested 
by the four works, pilgrimage, prayer, fasting, and 
alms. To sketch the career of Mohammed, and discuss 
his claims to inspiration, would be to wander out of our 
province. The reader will remember that the sword 
of Islam rapidly subdued Arabia, Syiua, Asia Minor, 
and Persia. Making its way westward through 
Afi'ica, tliis creed ovei'ran Spain, and might have sub- 
dued France but for Charles Martel's great victory at 
Tours, in 732. The Mohammedans utilised the dis- 
sensions of the Chiirch ; and Mohammed himself ia 
said to have ceded protection by compact to both 
the Nestoriane and the Monophysites. After Amru's 
capture of Alexn.ndria in C44, Monophysite bishops 
were established there for nearly a century. 

Leai'ning, philosophy, wisdom itself, disappear or 
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retreat to the Bedimon of monastic c 
ChristendoiD coDtinnee it« saiciila] oc 
tests, and subtle tLeological di8qt]iBition& i 
The question now (616-681) tru wbetker eu^ K 
Chiiat's DAtureR had tia iodepeixieiit will, or wlu 
His bnmaQ will was the pa^aVe iiwtniiii«at of tbe 
Divine Logos. The lattarview (" Hoootii^lijEin ") wbk 
adopted at Ooiistaiitiiiople by tbe Puriareh gpigiiu ; 
and tlie Emperor HeracUiiE espoused it in a.d. 62C, 
lioping iLus to win back tbe Neetoriiinft niid Huuo- 
physites to the C'liui-cfa. Cyrus of !%ajiitii w«« 
promoted to Alexandria to push tbte ptilicjr of 
compromise ; &nd Le reconciled Bume MouopltyKitai by 
deciding; in coiuidl tbat Gbrixt " wronght tlie act* 
appertaining both to God and to man by one tlieMulrit^ 
operation" But Sopbroniun, a monk, eiprewiei] gnat 
horror at this utep in the direction lA Apulliiuu-ittn 
hereay. Becoming Patiiardi of JeruMlem AjtnXy 
afterwards, SophronJus publicly condemned th4i Mooo- 
thetite view. Pope Konorins wan Mp]i«iled to tiy 
Sergiua, and endorsed MoiiotLeltHta, but tieeoiH to bare 
desired a suppression of the controrerKy. 

It was probably with a similar desire tbat Ifenditia 
in 639 ixfiued his Ecthefis. Tbi« dorament, ^ 
while forbidding the use of tbe controvMl«d * 
expi-essiona, stated that tl:e tenn " idng1« o| 
mused trouble to some, and the term " 
gave offence to man^. Couiitantinople and J 
accepted the document with thiit partial ■4At«ui><vt o 
the case. Antiocb and Jerusalem « 
under the Mohammi:<dau yoke, and k«pt iiileujje. Bat 
Home (now under John iV.) indigniuitly reject**! li« 
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Ectliesie, and condemned the tenets of the Monothe- 
lites, A monk named Maximua converted PyrrhuB, 
Sergius' successor iii the patriarchate, from Monothe- 
liem. He was admitted tocommunion by Pope Theodore 
I. in the year 6i5, but shortly afterwards incurred a 
dire pupal anathema by relapsing to his former opinion. 

The unpopular Ecthesis was superseded in 648 by 
tlie "Typus" of the Emperor Oonstans II. 

iiirymtioD composed by the patriarch Paul, This 
document in impaitial language forbade 
all the controverted terms, and enforced silence on the 
disputants. But to the Eoman party silence was sin. 
Pope Martin, with a hundred and five bishops, at the 
first Lateran Council (a.d. 649), gave authority t« the 
doctrijie of " two united wills and two operations." 
The term "one theandric operation" was de- 
nouneec! at this coimcil ; and Theodore, Cyrus, 
Sergius, Pyrrhus, and Paul, the Ecthesis and the 
Typus, were all included in a sweeping anathema. 
Martin escaped punishment for this afiront to imperial 
authority till the year 653, when the exarch seized 
him, paraded and imprisoned him at Constantinople, 
and banished him to Cherson, where he died. The 
monk Majcimua and other opponents of Monothelism 
were also barbarously ill-used by Constans. 

Suppressed awhile by these severities, logomachy 
broke out anew in the reign of Constantine 
OmuMi IV, ; a hundred and twenty-five bishops 
again condemning Monothelism at Borne 
in 680. The sixth General Council of a.d. 681 (repre- 
senting the Empire only) decided in the same way, and 
anathematised the Monothelite Macarius o 
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and tbe defunct Pope Honoriua. Pope l^eo euciorsecl 

the sentence, and East and West were again at one. 

But at Constantinople it was thougiit necessary to 
supplement the dogmas of the fifth and 
sixth Coiuicils with canons about discipline aniniHit 
and ritnal. The so-caJled " Quiuisext " 
Council met for this purpose in the domed chamber 
called Tnilhts, in 685. Its one hundred and two 
canons, subscribed by the Emperor Justinian II, and 
the four patriarchs, were forwarded to Rome, where 
Pope Sergius rejected them, and thus took the first 
step towards the final schism of East and West. The 
canons ofiensive to Home were six. They declared the 
pririleges of Conataotinople j the right of the married 
to be oi-dained and retain their wives; tlie propriety 
of represeutiug the Sariour in human form (not under 
the symbol of a iamb) ; the duty of refraining from 
"eating of blood"; of not observing Saturdays in Lent 
as ^st days ; of observing certain specified canons of 
eai'Uer date, the list of which was altogether different 
from that accepted in Home. 

Amid the horrors of the nest thirty years we need 
only notice the shoit j'eign of Philippicu.s Kenppeanmce 
the MonotLelite, ad. 711. By this ^^^^i 
emperor the picture of the sixth Council Monoiheiiim. 
was destroyed, and a Monothelite creed pressed on the 
patriaj-cbs, who accepted it. Rome at this cHtical 
moment remained orthodox. But this is the final 
struggle of Monothelism, which suddenly disappears 
from the historical foreground, and is at last i-elegated 
to the cloisters of the Macarites, an obscure sect of 
Syria, which survived till 1182. 




FROM 715 to 787 the dispute about iioRge wor- 
sliip raged. The dangers of this cult had 
Proioneed dia- ^^^ apprehended by Epiphanius, and even 
in^"w*r!M ^y Gl-t'egory I. Tliey so moved the Em- 
peiflt' Leo III. (the " Isaiman ") that lie 
issued edicts for the removal and destruction of 
pictures aud images, a,d. 726. The fiuioua monks 
of the Archipelago revenged themKelves by Betting 
up Cosciaa as a pretender to the throne. Bloody 
riota ensued. The Patriarch Geimanus resigned. 
John of Damascus {the author of the standard work 
on " The Orthodox Faith "), who ivas mutilated in the 
cause, wrote .orations to Leo defending the cult in 
the usual way. In Italy the edicts were rejected, and 
the exarch was expelled. The position of the Pope 
was at this time perilous, for the Lombard Liutprand 
was now threatening Bome with invasion. Gregoiy II., 
liowe\'er, averted the dissolution of the Empire 
without imperial assistance, and did not hesitate 
to denounce Leo as a heretic. By Leo's successor, 
Constantine Copi'onymus, the struggle was continued 
against Pope Zachariss. This emperor summoned 
a Council to Constantinople in 754. No patriarch 
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was present, but three hundred and tliirty-eight 
bishops of the Empire agi'eed in condemning the 
religious use of painting and sculptui'e. Thus forti- 
fied, the Emperor wreaked cruel vengeance on his 
antagonists the moults, and tortiired and beheaded 
the 'new patriarch, Conatantine. His son Leo IV., 
A.D. 775, continued the persecution. 

A story full of recolting atrocities ends when 
Irene accedes, a.d. 780, and labours with 
her patriai'cii Tarasius to restore the «t™ui Omn- 
images. At the seventh Geneisl Council 
(Nic«ea, aj). 787), whei* the papal representatives 
took the lead, pictures were declared to deserve 
proshmiesit or adoration, but not the latreia due to 
God. Images were not included (a distinction which 
still survives in the Greek Church), and there is no 
thought of representing the Deity, save as incarnate 
in Christ, Irene blinded and dethroned her own 
son, and troubles and cruelties were renewed till 
815. These, however, are matters of secular 
history. 

Turning to the "West, we find the Fmnkish Chui^ch 
tfl.king its own view of image-worship 
at the Frankfort Council of 794. ThiswT'c"J?a 
council was both an Imperial Diet and 
a. Church synod. Bishops fi'om England as well as 
from Germany and Lombardy attended it, and Alcuin 
took a leading part. In spite of Eome's adhesion to 
the disputed cult, and the presence of two papal 
legates, the recent Niceue Council was contemned, 
and the middle course which Alcuin adopted in the 
Caivline Books, was maintained. 
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to remove the representationB, but " both adoi-ation 
and service of all kinda " were deiiied them. 

This Cotinoil of Frankfort ia also noticeable as 
eondemuiug the " adoptionist " doctrine of 
mm^hmnBa at the Spanish bishops, Felix of Urge!, and 
Elipaud of Toledo. " Adoptionism " was 
a speculative view, not remote from Nestoiianism. 
Christ's humanity wii.s regarded as adopted into 
sonship with God, partly by His Incarnation, com- 
pletely so by His HesuiTectioa. Alciiin himself 
wrote and argued against this heresy, and a Homan 
Council condemned it in 799. 

We must content oiu^elves with briefly noticing 
-^ ,^ the important alteration in the political 
WnitsraEm- veiatious of the East and West, and the 

pin. The Freak ' 

idnp, mi establishment of Charlemagne's empire. 
Though the aid of the Mayor Charles 
Martel had been vainly implored by Pope Gregory III. 
against the Lombards in 740, Boniface of Mayence, 
in his character of papal legate, had pi«pared the 
way for an aUianoe between the Frank rulers and 
the Papacy. Charles' son, Pepin, had secured 
papal connivance for his own enthiymement at 
Soissons in 762. lie returned the favour by wresting 
from the Lombard king, Aistulf, a large territory, 
which he awarded " to St. Peter " (a j), 766). Pope 
Stephen responded by making Pepin patrician of 
Borne. Severed from the Eastern Empire by the 
iconoclastic controversy, the Pope becomes an inde- 
pendent temporal prince. Some Lombard encroach- 
ment on the undefined " rights of 8t, Peter," brought 
Pepin's successoi', Charles the Great, to Pavia in the- 
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year 77i. The LomlMrd donii 
by Citai-lemagne, and King Desideriua, its last 
'representative, retii-ed to a mouast«ry at LiJge. 
'' Churleniaea e was, of course, welcomed at Eume 
aa the chumpion of the Church. He pro- ^^ 
ceeded to extend the papal domains, "* 
which hencefoi'ward compiised the whole 
exarchate. The political relations of the Papacy and 
the Empire at this point are somewhat ohscure. In 
T86, Pope Hadrian's letter to Irene acknowledgeB 
that sovereign's sway. Yet in 795, Leo III, dutifully 
announces Lis election to Chailemagne, the rising 
potentate of the We-st, and asks him to send com. 
misaionei-s to administer the oath of allegiance at ^^ 

Rome. Qp t ^li e first _ jjaj jif the ninth centniy, flPifli 

Charlemagne, while kneeling at the "altar of^St. W" * 
PetOT, was suddenly crowned Emperor of Eome, by 
Leo III., who led the way in doing homage. Thus 
is begun the " Holy Eoman Empire," destined to 
laut, in theory at least, a full thousand years. 

WTmtever the true explanation of the unexpected 



'' OhuIaDagntt'i 



' at St. Peter's, it was, of course, , 
cited aftei-WB-rds as justifying papal ^^.f*^^ 
assumption. Leo had imposed the crown OhnMh. 
as God's Vicar on earth ; the imperial office, there- 
fore, was dependent on the goodwill of the Papacy. 
Charles' actual treatment of the Church reverses the 
direction of the inference, and explains how he waa 
once jocosely called " episoopua episcoporum." Even 
before his coronation he poses as the Justinian of the 
West. He presides at the Council of Frankfort, 
superintends the publication of its treaties, and 
6 
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lectures Pope Leo in tones of easy condescension. Of 
his subsequent capitularies, a tliird part treats of 
miitters ecclesiastical. He enforced education on tlie 
clergy and monks, and initiated the discussions in 
the annual synods, which represented the interests 
of both Church and State. His mixed commission, 
the " Missi Dominici," went on circuit to inspect 
the conduct of both secular and spiiituiil mattera 
On the other hand, bishops and abbots are henceforth 
as integral a part of the rising feudal constitution 
as the secular counts and dukea; and the payment 
of tithes, hitherto precarious in the West, was now 
enforced by law. The laity were commanded to learn 
the creed and Lord's prayer — in Latin, the language 
of Rome, if possible. The Roman chant was intro- 
duced by Charlemagne as preferable to the (iflllican; 
and the Sacramentary of Gregoiy the Great was 
estjiblished in the Frankiah Chui'ch. At home, 
Charlemagne furnished the gi'eat ch\u'ch of Aix with 
rich ornamentation imported from Italy, and supplied 
for Its service a sumptuously appirelled hierarchy. 

^ Abroad, he foj-ced Chiiatianity on the conquered 
' Saxons, at first by sanguinary laws, later by a system 
of civil federation. 

y-^ England in this century is distinguished as di»- 
^^^^^ owning the intellectual inactivity that 
^p^i" now paralyses the greater part of 
Ohiistendom. The laboui's of Ajchbishop 
Theodore and the monk Hadrian were continued by 
other hands. Benedict Biecop and Wilfrid esta- 
blished the houses at Wearmouth and Jarrow, where 
the celebrated Bede was educated. The period that 
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follows Theodore's primacy is the golden age of the 
Anglo-Saxon Church. To his contemporaidea, Bede 
the Venerable, d. 735 (now esteemed merely as a 
native historian and Bible translator), was an ex- 
pounder of patristic theology, honoured in Eome 
itself. Archbishop Egbert, a.d. 750, earned fame by 
founding the school at York and publishing a noted 
vernacular Penitential, The mysteries of the two 
DiepenaationB were set forth in vei'se by Coedmon, 
the Anglo-Saxon Milton, whose influence was rivalled 
by the poet-preacher Aldhelm of Malmesbury. But 
the greatest name m that of Alcnin, who goes from 
Egbert's school to be Charlemagne's priTj-councilior, 
and to attract to Tours students of all countries. 

England's missionaiy enterprise kept pace with 
her intellectual activity. In the seventh EngUih 
centuiy Wilfiid, when ejected from York »'«^»»«i»«' 
for an appeal from King Egfrid to Pope Agatho, 
had undertaken the conversion of Friesland, and 
evangelised the still pagan kingdom of Susses. 
"W^bert followed in IVjadand, and from Wilfrid 's 
monastery at Bipon went Willibrord, d. 739, to win 
Pepin's favour, establish the See of Utrecht, and 
attempt the conversion of Denmark. Winfrid, or 
Boniface, a native of Devon, extendeii Willibrord's 
work to Hossia, received from Gregory III. a pall 
as Archbishop of Mayence, and whs martyred in 
Ftiesland, a,d, 756, Thifi Bpnifuce, as an author 
of ecclesiastical organisation, holds the place in the 
German that Theodoi'B holds in the English Church. 
Albeit an agent and vassal of the Pope, Boniface 
neverUieleas ventured to denounce certain abuses at 
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Eome with maried freedom. Kevinting Friesland in 
765, the "Apostle of Germflny" was attacbwi by the 
heathen and killed. 

Charlemagne and Alcuin inspired the Frankish 
_. ,;,«_ ^j Ohni'ch with a literary and educational 

ihMiogyiB impulse. Biit secular education was at 
best confined within the stereotyped lines 
of the "trivinm" (grammar, rhetoric, dialectics), and 
the " quadrivium " (arithmetic, music, geometry, 
astrouomy). Above these was a so-called theology, 
cramped by authoritative sentences, and prodnctivo 
only of subtle and unprofitable disquisitions, the 
mental gymnastics of the coming schoolmen. Beal 
Biblical eaegesia ia destined to sleep for centurieB. 
Though Jerome's view of the range of the sacred 
Canon had been ousted by Augustine, Jerome's 
Vulgate had become vested with finahty aa an 
authorised version by the beginning of the seventh 
century. For the fiiture it remains the original 
Bible, both to the few who attempt vernacular trans- 
lation, and to the many who u^ the Scriptural text 
as materia! for inane allegorical illustration. 

It was an age of impostures. The appearance 
F the Falae Decretals in the ninth, is 



forged Donation of Oonstantine. Pepin'a 
Donation of i.D. 756 perhaps suggested the clumsy 
pretentions of tiiis document. It makes Pope 
Sylvester baptise Constantine, who, recovering forth- 
with from a leprous disorder, gratefidly surrenders 
Rome and the royal insignia to the Pope, and endows- 
the see with the Lateran palace, and all the provinces 
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of Italy, " or " the western regionB. The word " or " 
itself indicates a forger, who heedlessly identifies the 
Western Empire of the foiii-th, with the shrunken 
Italian Exai-chate of the eighth century. The fable, 
however, having received substantial corroboration by 
the munificence of Charlemagne, henceforth survived 
almost unquestioned. 

The foundations of the ecclesiastical organisation 
of the middle ages may now be regai'ded f^aa 
as estabhshed. England herself has for- ^^f^J'^^ 
gotten that national independence, for Kodw. 
impugning which Wilfrid of York had suft'ered 
deposition in A.11. 6S9. The occasion and manner of 
the papal encroachment in this country in 787 are 
quite typical of Home's procedure. The ambition of 
Offa of Mercia had suggested an arcliiepiscopal 
see at Lichfield as a rival to Cauterbuiy. Pope 
Hadrian I. was I'eady to sell the pall, the badge alike 
of metropolitan dignity and of allegiance to Borne, 
We are told that, " da^a. pecunia infinita," Higbert 
was promoted to the new metropolitan see. The 
irch bishopric of Lichfield am-vived till 803, when 
it died, as it had been burn, by the fia,t of the 
Pontiff, With Offa began a payment to Home for 
the relief of English pilgi-ims, which gradnally 
developed into the well-known fiorae-shot or Petei'- 
pence, claimed from William I. by Gregory VII., and 
paid more or less regularly till 155!^. This payment 
is sometimes ascribed to the earlier sovereign, Ina 
of Weases, who in 725 exchanged the crown for the 
tonsure (a not uncommon pi'ocodui'e in t\iia age), 
and who ended his days as a Boman monk. 
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"We may here conveniently notice tbe mutu&l 
oiinnihuj relatioDS of Cliurcli and State, and the 
o£lwo"i£i BociS'l aapects of Western Christianity, 
oentuty. Everywhere the democratic principle of 
the early Church ia dying or dead. The struggle 
in the fnture will be between two nutocrats — the 
Emperor or national sovereign, and the Pope. The 
attempt of the Prankish Council in 817 to i^store 
episcopal elections to people and clergy is almost 
the last flicker of independence. In Spain, between 
633 and 681, the sovoi'eign estabhshed his light of 
appointing to bishoprics. In England we find the 
rights of the "Witun were invaded in AJcuin'a time by 
the increased control of kings who already disposed 
of sees by gift. Soon the king contents bimsdf 
with having Ins cboice pnblialied from the cathedral 
pulpit. The nobles pi'obably still take part in 
Church councils in all three countries, but only to 
eanctaon clerical decisiona by statute. The i-emoval 
of cleiical cases from the ordinary courts of Judicature 



1 



" With respect to the Cburch'M officers, we notice that 
Offioiii »nd bishops were at this time required to travel 
""^Brei^ yearly throughout their dioceses. Some- 
iTguiiitiia, ^^.lJ^,t, [gj^^^ "arch-priests" or rural deans 
were everywhere appointed to conduct monthly con- 
ferences of the clergy. The parochial system, which 
in England has been dated as far back as Archbishop 
Theodore, was probably less accoi-dant with the tribal 
habits of the Pranks than of the Sasons. In. the 
next century, frequent laws were passed in the 
£!mpire to prevent clergy and monks from travelling 
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about imcontrolled by the diocesans. Apparently 
the most tindisdplined and discreditable priests of the 
time mere the chaplains of royal and noble housea. 
The clergy being incapable of appearing jo arms or 
law-suits, mcedoTnini op advocates were paid to repre- 
sent them for these purpoeen. These, however, are 
frequently found acting as tyrants rather than pro- 
tectors. 

The patronage of a church was now vested in the 
founder, and iMiiaJly might be bequeathed 
to his deacendaotB. This coneedsion did noriiui 
not always satisfy the lay patron, who 
sometimes attempted to fai'm, tax, or altogether 
appropriate the parochial endowments. It may bo 
noticed that Charlemagne allowed the sale of ehurchea, 
and that Lewis the Pious decreed the payment of 
surplus revenue to the patron of the living. Tithe 
payment was enforced by the law of Charlemagne of 
7T9. It would seem that in the Western Empire 
there was no occasion to cite the analogous Jewish 
payment, since the tithe was the rent paid by the 
coloni to the State under the old Koman system. The 
nana or ninth of the remaining prodiice was also paid 
in eases where lands were thus held by corporations 
and were underlet. It appears that both the m/na 
and the deoinia were paid to the Church in the cases 
where the ager publiaus had become ecclesiastioal 
property. But it is uncertain whether the " Leviti- 
cal tithe " was, or was not, a charge distinct from, 
these rent payments. Besides these endowments, 
which were generally in the hands of the bishop, the 
Capitulary of Lewis the Pious provided dii-ectly for 
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the parish priest, by endowing him with k»w« 
mansua integer free of rent and t&xes. 

It is said that tithe-payment can be traced back to 
the foiii'th century; but the fii-at known 
Bt&tui of canons on the uiibject are those of the 
cierieiii Council of Totus, a.d. 667, and Macon, 
"^**^' A.D. 585, That tithea were an established 
payment in England in the eighth century, is attested 
by Boniface's letters, and by the Council of Oalcnith, 
A.D. 787. The next certain legislation in this country 
ia that of Atbelatan, a.d. 920. Ethelwuirs grant of 
86i 19, however, sometimes cited in this connexioii. 
The tithes almost always supplied a dioceBim fund, 
administered by the bishop; the piirish priest thus 
depended on episcopal goodwill for his income. The 
usual division of the fund was quadripartite, it being 
apportioned between the bishop, the priest, the parieh 
church, and the poor. In Spain a tripartite division 
obtained, the poor beiog omitted. The Enghah 
division was also tripartite, it seems, but perhapa on 
a different system. From all aucb arrangements 
there were, doubtleaa, frequent deviations. In Eng- 
land we find decrees of tbe years 696 and 74:2, 
exempting Church lands from taxation, save for the 
trinoda necesstlaa, i.e. maintenance of troops, for- 
tresses, and roads with biddgea. In Fiance and 
England respectively, tbe wehr of a presbyter v/aa 
that of a count and a thane ; the wehr of an English 
bishop waa that of an earidormun ; of an archbishop, 
that of an atheling. We have noticed that in the 
East the Trnllan Council allowed the ordained to 
retain their wives. On the other hand, it forbade. , 
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them to marry a second time, and separated from 
their wives clergymen elevated to the episcopate. 
This became the Greek rule ; the West, on tbe con- 
trary, professedly enforced strict clerical celibacy. 

We notice in 750 the creation of the prototypea of 
our cathedral clergy, the cantmici of Arch- oim.d«j™'. 
bishop Chrodegang, Pepin's nephew. They CinomoT. 
were so called as Hving under a nde, somewhat like 
that ppeacribed for the monks by Benedict. The 
bishop takes the place of tbe Benedictine abbot, and 
the archdeacon that of the prior, in Cbrodegang's 
system. But the monastic vow of poverty was 
omitted; the canons could retain and accumulate 
property. They were obliged, howevei', to bequeath 
it all to their brethren. The canonical syHtem was 
sanctioned by a council at Aix in 816, and soon 
found acceptance in the cathedrals of France, Ger- 
many, Italy, and England. The cathedral chapters 
henceforward shared public favour with the monastic 
houses, and became wealthy and powerful, Chrode- 
gang's rule made the bishop an autocrat, and gave 
him full disposal of the capitular property. This rule 
was relaxed by Archbishop Wiilibert's coimcil at 
Cologne in 873, and the canons gradually secured 
not only management of their estates, but exemption 
from their choral duties, which were devolved on sub- 
ordinate " prebendaries." 

The monasteries at this time were mostly under 
the Benedictine rule. In the case ^^ ^ ,,■ 
England, this rule was introduced by 
Wilfrid of York. Spain, until the ninth century, 
was exceptional, the houses being chiftft^ -oiiissc -cviiw*. 
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compiled (partly fi-om Easteim aonrceB) by Isidore of 
Serille, Fructuosiis of Braga, and other Spanish 
biehopa. The exemption of monasteries from epie- 
oopul interference (a fruitful source of future discord) 
was at first ceded hy popes and synods on good 
grounds, the biahopH having exacted enoi'moiia fees, 
and cUimed a share in all the gifts made to the 
monks. Gradually all the Western houses secured 
independence of other authority than that of the 
Pope; similarly in the East, the monks secured the 
pi-otection of the Patriarch of Constantinople. The 
vow of poverty seldom debarred the monks from a 
corporate enjoyment of wealth ; and Chailemagne in 
811 censures the abbots for worldlinesa and extortion. 
The fanatical Witiza, afterwards called St. Benedict 

of Aniane (cir. 775), endeavoured toinfuse 
BnurdiDt or into the system the austerities of oriental 

monasticism, first at St. Seine in Bur- 
gundy, and then on the river Aniane. The story of 
Witiza's institution is one which will be repeated 
frequently in connexion with similar attempts. The 
pretence of extreme poverty becomes a passport to 
popularity, to pecuniary support, and eventually to 
an opulence, belying the founder's leading principle. 
Benedict himself, however, remained an ascitic till 
death. He produced a " Harmony of the Rules," in 
which the old Benedictine pi'ecepts are illustrated by 
those of other monkish legislators. 

In England, monasticism was probably seldom of 

a very severe character. Bede, in 734, ' 
^■^J describes the corrupt condition of the 

English monasteries, and notes the carious - 
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I feature of noblemen assuiuing a, quasi-monastic 
character for their own hoiisea, in order to secure the 
privileges and exemptions belonging to hodand. 
Boniface charges the English monks with riut and 
■ intemperance, nnd e«peei.illy with love of gay clothing, 
a propensity censured afterwards by the CouncilB 
of Cioveshoo (A.D. 747) and Chalcytbe (a.d. 785). 
lAlciiin malies the same charge. 

Another scandal impugned by Boniface was the 
indecent bebavionr of English female 
pilgrims Joumeying to Eome or Palestine. KanundSun 
Pilgrimages were a part of the now nni- 
versally accepted penitential system of the Church. 
'This had also developed a scheme of peeumary com.- 
mutation, gmteful doubtless to wealthy sinners, but 
at least attesting the Church's efforts to restrain the 
indomitable passions of a turbulent generation. It is 
pleasing to record that the rigours of servitude were 
much abated by Christianity. The Church put this, 
as other matters, in the form of a spiritual bargain, 
find taught masters to bequeath their slaves the 
;^ft of liberty, "for the deliverance of their own 
Bouls." In 817 the law was established in France, 
:tbat slaves could gain freedom by being ordained. 

The superstition of proving guilt by ordeals of 
various kinds was adopted by the Western 
'Churches, together with other heathen 
practices. Charlemagne allowed it to continue, 
rthongh prohibiting appeal to God by fighting. 
Ijewis the Pious appears to have opposed it; his 
contemporary Eugeniue II. is the only Pope who 
expressly connteoauced it. Agobard, Archbishop of 
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Xijoos, d, 811, wrote against the oideal, as also did 
Pope Stephen V. in 888 ; and other great ecclesiosticB 
followed their exumples. Archbishop Hincmar, on the 
other hand, placed ordeals under the auperintendencfl 
of the clergy, and this rule was sanctioued b; Beveral 
synods. While duels were diaeountenanced usually 
by the Chui'cb, the ordeal was practised with impa- 
nity for aDother three hundred years. 

The services of the entire West were at this time 
co&duct«d in Latin. Even the Celtic 
^'S^.'' missionaries in England had, it seems, 
used a Latin Liturgy, though reading 
the Epistle and Gospel in the vernacular. The- last- 
mentioned practice long sui-vived. It was prohibited 
in southern England by the Council of OloveBhoo, 
A.D. 747. In the East the rule was to use Greek ; 
the Egyptian Monophy sites, however, employed 
Coptic ; and the Nestorians, Syiia*. The use of 
organs for divine serviue was introduced by Pope 
Vitalian, 657 — 672; chui-ch bells, which were well 
known to Bede and Boniface, probably came into use 
about the same time. 

The material view of the Eucharist, afterwards 
^^^^ ^^ elaborated in Lhe dogma of transubstan- 
sf tha tiation, is perhaps imptied in the language 
of Bede, Alcuin, and John of Damascus. 
Its sacrificial character was now acknowledged, and 
the priests were wont to celebrate the mass without a 
congregation. Bub Councils at Mayence, A.D. 813, 
and Paris, A.s. 829, condemned this usage. The 
sacrifice was regarded as eiticacioua, not only for the 
living, but also for the dead, with whom a conse- 
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crated wafer was sometimes buried. The belief in 
pm^tory (pai-ticiiIarJy widespread in England) fos- 
tered the sacrificial theory. 

The Sunday, a matter of ever varying ti-eatment in 
Church history, was now observed with 
great rigour, and was protected by many FbiUt«i> iiiil 
conciliar decrees in the ninth century. It 
was reckoned on the Jewisb principle from sunset to 
aunaet j and in the tenth century its range was 
extended to include from 3 p.m. of Saturday to the 
dawn <rf Monday. New Saints days were continually 
being added. All Saints Day Las been assigned to 
the year 609, when Boniface IV. dedicated the 
Pantheon as the Church of St. Msry ad Martyres. 
But probably it is of later date. Epipbanius' con- 
jectures in regard to the immortality of the Virgin 
Mary, gave rise to a legend that she had been caiight 
up to beaven, and by 781 the legend had fixed a 
festival of The Assumption, Ember weeks were 
ordered to be observed at the Coimcil of Mayence, 

A.D. 813. n'^'-m 




LEAVING the newly-fouuded Western Empire, we 
find the Eaat again disturbed by ioonoclasm, 
LooT, and the second Nicene Council impugned 
Btu^M imiiE«- hy Leo V. the Ai'menJaii, whose accession 
■™^'^"*' dates 813. Nieephorua, the Patriarch of 
Constantinople, couid give thia scrupulous worshipper 
no scriptural warrant for the cult of pictures. 
Theodore, abbot of a large house founded by Studins, 
insolently denounced him as an innovator, and 
declared picture -worship essential to a right faith in 
the Incarnation. Leo, who at fii'at only claimed 
that the pictures should not be forced on. aDwilliog 
woi'shippera, was thus impelled to iconoclasm. The 
soldiers flung down the statue called " the Surety," 
from the brazen gate of the palace at Constantinople, 
and destroyed images elsewhere. Nicephorus was 
deposed, and the new patriarch, Theodotus, proceeded 
to annul in a synod (a.d. 816) the decrees of the 
second Nicene Council. In defiance of an imperial 
oi-der, Theodore the Studite led a procession of 
image-bearing monks throiigb the streets. He was 
thereupon cruelly scourged and bsmished. But he 
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succeeded in instigating Pope Paaclial to refuse 
reception to the imperinl envoys, and by letters he 
roused the laity of Constantinople againat the icono- 
olaatic clergy. Leo was responding with a raid 
against pictures and their poKsessers, when he was 
asaassinated, Michael the Stammerer eaeceeded to the 
throne, a.d. 820. 

Theodore the Studite was now restored in triumph, 
but his exultation was checked when ^j,, ibunia 
Michael declared that, while ceiling full "h^SJ^^ 
liberty of opinion, he would not sanction "w"™™' 
the practice or preaching of image -worship. Theodore 
again waxed tui'bnleut, and was again bauiahed. 
Michael's letter of 824 to Lewis the Pious shows 
the excess to which the disputed cult was carried. 
Images stood sponsors for theii' worahippers' chUdren, 
monk novices offered them their shorn locks. The 
consecrated bread was put in their hands before the 
communicants i-eceived it. The dolours of the pic- 
tures were scraped off and mixed with the sacramental 
wine. Another iconoclastic emperor, Michael's son 
TheophiluB, succeeds in 829, and another synod under 
the Patriai-ch John, condemns the Nicene CouncO in 
833. The zeal of the Studite monks now runs to 
madness, and Theophilus in true Greek fashion 
retaliates with tortures, mutilations, and other 
fearful cruelties. But the Empress Theodora was 
secretly inclined to the cult. After ber husband'a 
death Theodora repeats the part of Irene. On the 
Feast of Orthodoxy the images were restored and the 
sees filled with members of the triumphant party, 
A.D. 84S. 
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As opposition died oiit, the offensive excesses of tibfi' 

BiicaeatBt Hi ''^^ disappeared. Hecceforwnrd, the rule 

'u'^^Sd "^ 'i'^'' ^°^^'' g"*"^ i i^"*! ^''^l^ Rome wor- 

^■^ ships Btatiiea, and reliefs, the Eaaterns 

worship only I'epresentationB on a flat surface. 

The Frankiah Church conserved its independent 

opinion on the subject of images till cir. 895, and we 

find the synod of Paris, in 835, retaining the position 

of the Caroline Books, ttat images are only to be 

used for loving remembrance of the originals. 

Agobard, Archbishop of Lyons, in his tract " De 

Imaginibus" apparently disallowed even this use; 

and Claudius, Bishop of Turin, undeterred by Pope 

IPaacha!, indulged an iconoclastic frenzy worthy of 

Eastern Emperor. Against Claudius wrote 

Dungal, a deacon from Scotland or Ireland, who had 

been established by Charlenmgne as a teacher at 

Pa via. 

Theodora's regency was disgraced in 844 by a 

^^^^ massacre of the Paulician sectai'ies, in 
tf li. which it is said 100,000 perished. 
Carbeas contriving to escape, found a 
refuge with the Oaliph, made Tephrica the head- 
quarters of the sect, and led mixed armies of 
Paulicians and Saracens against the empire. Michael, 
Theodora's son, was badly defeated at Samoeata, and 
in Basil's reign the Paulician Chrysocheir pillaged 
the Asiatic towns, and atahled his horses in the 
Ephesus cathedral. When Chryeocheir fell in battle 
in A.D. 871, the Faulicians succumbed, and the Beet 
gi-adually died out. 

The Paulioiaus are first heard of in 653, when one 
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Constantine eyolved a religion professedly based, like 
Marcion's, on the doctrine of St. Paul. 
He rejected the Old Testament, deoounced Hiitiwy of Uu 
St. Peter, allowed no sacvaments, and dis- 
paraged the Virgin. His sect woreliipped in meeting- 
houses {^■oseitchm), and arrogated to themaelvea the 
title "Christian," calling all other believers "Romans." 
The Gnostic Dualist doctrine reappeai's in Pauli- 
cianism. The Lord of darkness is the Ci'eator of the 
TfOi'ld, and God of the Old Testament and of the 
Church ; the Supremo is the Pautician Deity and the 
God of the apiritiial world to come. Constantine 
settled at Cibossa in Armenia, and won many 
adherents. He was killed by the Elmperor's orders 
in 684, but Symeon, the officer who conducted the 
persecution of the sect, himself became a convert and 
assumed the leadership. He and several Fanhcians 
were burnt by Justinian II. in 690. In the year 
722 Leo. HI. had the leader GegnEesius examined 
by the Byzantine Pati'iarch Germanus. But the 
heresiarch baffled conviction by equivocations, and 
escaped punishment. Probably the best of the 
Paulician leaders was Sergius, who, oonvinoed that 
the clergy cormpted Christ's teaching and worked 
false miracles, embraced the tenets of this sect. Be- 
coming its bead, he reformed its morale, and widely 
extended its sway from 801 to 836. 

The empire of Chai'les the Gi-eat passed into 
the vacillating hands of his son, Lewis, -oaUAy 
termed " Pius," the victim of superstition, 5^SS 
and the tool of every rising faction 
(814—840). The wretched family feuds which this 
7 
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puppet could not restiain, brought ftbout the " parti- 
tion of Verdun,'' a.d. 843. Lothair, with the title 
of Emperor, retuiued a long narrow strip of country, 
incluiling both Aix and Rome. Lewis the German 
received all the territory east of the Rhine, Charles 
the Bold ruled Francia Oocidentalis. The founda- 
tions of the future kingdoms of Prance and Germany 
were thus laid. Under CharJes the Fat, his degene- 
rate great-grandson, all Charlemagne's dominiona 
were once more reunited, only to be again disaevereij 
in 888. The Holy Empire is henceforth a Euaerainty 
based ou the themy of religious unity rather than 
OD any civil federation. 

It is the countei'part of the sacred Jewish monarchy, 
and claims in temporal, the allegiance due to the 
Papacy in spii-itual thinga. lo the language of tha 
times the Empire and Papacy together represented the 
" two awords," of which Christ said, "it is enough," 
It will be seen that in both dominions the extent and 
character of the allegiance really rendered depended 
on the strength of the Emperor or Pope actually 
regnant. But the ebb and flow of fortune per- 
manently favoured the papal rather than the 
imperial suzerain. After Gregory TIL, the accepted 
esegeaie of the text " they shall fear thee aa long 
as the Buo and moon endure," identifies the greater 
light with the Popedom, the lesser with the Empire. 
p«i»i ^^ ^*^ ^^^^^ sovereigns as Lewis the 

"a^'™°''i' ^ouB that gave Rome her advantage. 
iottairi..»nd At the meeting of Pope and Emperor 
at Eheims in ajd, 816, Lewis grovels at 
the feet of Stephen, receives from him coronation 
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and nnefcion, and granta him every request he proffers. 
In 833, when Gregory IV. aids the ungrateful monk 
Wala against liis imperial kinsman, the doctrine ia 
broached that the Pope can jndge all causes and is 
judged by no man. Wala and Pasohasius produce 
canons and decretals — possibly the elements of the 
great " Forged Decretals " — to support his theory. 
Already (a.d. 823) Pope Paschal had persuaded the 
Emperor's eldest son Lothair to accept a second 
coronation, as the ecclesiastical sanction to his eleva- 
tion. In A.D. 844 the old rule requiring impei'ia! 
confirmation was set aside at the election of Pope 
Sergios II., who however was called to account by 
Lothair. The letters of his successor Leo. IV. in 
847, are noticeable as setting the Pope's own name 
before that of the sovereign to whom he writes, and 
omitting the word Domino in the addresa, Nicholas I. 
■who became Pope in 868, ia famous aa a pi-omoter of 
papal assumption against both secular powers and 
national Chnrches, When he visited the imperial 
camp, Lewis II., in deference to the alleged reverence 
of Constantine the Great for Pope Sylvester, held 
Nicholas' bridle, and walked by his side as he rode. 
It is only fair to notice that papal assumption on 
more than one occasion appears as ^^^.^j 
a counterpart to the tyranny and "* f "^ 
licentiousnesa of the sovereign. The 
scandalous episode in the career of Iiewis's brother, 
Lothair II., King of Lothairingia, at once reminds 
ua of our own Heniy's intrigue with Anne Boleyn. 
But the Papacy was on tbia occasion BuccessEul in its 
confilct with a licentious sovereign and his complaisant 
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ecdesiastrics. Tbe Syaod of Aix in a.d. 862 bad sanc- 
tioned Lothair's groundless divorce of Theutberga and 
his marriage with Waldi'ada, so too the Synod of 
Metz in A.D. 863. Nicholas cancelled both the de- 
cisions, and proceeded to depose Gnnther and TLeut- 
gand, the Archbishopa of Cologne and Ti'eves, for their 
ahai* in the two councils. It was in vain that 
the Emperor Lewis II, entered Rome with troops to 
avenge the insult to the Franldsh Church. Wald- 
rada was excommunicated hy Nicholas, and neither 
from Nicholas nor Hadrian II. could Lofchair procure 
sanction for his union. The noted scene at Canossa 
was anticipated by the latter Pope's discourteous 
reception of the king on his visit to Kome in a.d. 869. 
It is time to notice the document which specially 
ThoForesd favoured the progress of the new ecolesl- 
^taaJt. aatical theoiy. The Forged Decretals ' 
are placed by Robertson " between the sixth 
Council of Paris in 829, from which the forger has 
borrowed, and that of Quiercy in 857, where the 
decretals were cited as authoritative by Charles the 
Bald." A collection of papal canons and decretals ■ 
from the pontificate of Siricius to his own time, i.e. 
fi'om 384 to 525, had been made by Dionyaiua 
Exiguus, Isidore of Seville, cir, 636, had revised 
and completed this collection. The forged decretals 
professed to be the woi-k of Isidore. They trace 
back the subject to a time when no papal decrees 
were di'eamt of — the time of Clement Bishop of 
Home. The clumsy forger makes persons who lived 
centuries apai't correspond with each other, and 
represents the eariy Roman Popes fis quoting the 
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SeriptTirea according to Jerome'H Vulgate. The 
imaginary Donation of Conatantine is included in 
the woi'k. Tbe forger made large use oi genuine 
canons and deeretale, of the Theodosian Code, and of 
the legendary papal biographies called the Pontifical 
Books. His work " consisted chiefly i 
these materials (in gMat part from secondary ai 
in connecting them together, and in giving them the 
appearance of a binding authority." Benedict, the 
deacon of Mayence, is sometimes regarded as the 
culprit. 

It should be borne in mind that the Decretals, 
thougb chiefly favouring the pretensions „ of th. 
of Rome, were plainly fabiicated in the *'"«°^ 
interests of the whole clericul body, and 
especially of the bishops. The latter were declared 
exempt from secular judgment ; and accusations 
against both bishops and priests are hedged by a 
number of intricate regulations. The jurisdiction 
of the metropolitans (often at this time the tools of 
the secular power) is limited by the Decretals in 
favour of the papal vicars, the " primates," this 
teiTQ comprising tbe holders of supposed Apostolic 
seea and of central sees in newly-couverted countries. 
Tbe whole tendency is to secure for the Church 
extraordinary immunities, and establish a hierarchical 
position independent of secular authority. The first 
Pope wbo publicly appealed bo the Decretals was 
the ambitious Nicholas I, in 864, when opposing 
Hincmar of Bheims. This champion of archiepisco- 
pal prerogative had deposed one of his bishops, 
Rothad of Soissons. . Botbad appealing to £ome, 
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Kichoias first cited the canons of Sai-dica, then tlie 
Decretals, aa empowering him to annul Hincmar's 
procedure, and the citation was not impugned. 
It has been conjectivred that Bishop Rothad may 
have been hiniBelf pnvy to the forgery of the 
Decretals, Again in 871 Pope Hadrian II. quotes the 
Deci'etals. The occasion was the deposition by 
Hincmar of his nephew and namesake, the Bishop 
of Laon, Hadrian interposed on belialf of the 
younger Hincmar, and vainly tried to move the case 
to hiB own court at Koma In reply to his pre- 
sumptuous letter to Ciiarles the Bald, the Archbishop 
I'eplies, that for a Pope to speak of "ordering" a 
king is a new and unexampled audacity. On 
Scripture, tradition, and the canons the Archbishop 
relies?, in spite of " anything which may have been 
compiled or forged to the contrary hy any persons." 
This language perhaps indicates a suspicion of the 
true character of the Decretals, But it never found 
open expression, and henceforth this document con- 
tinued in untarnished repute till Calviu's exposure 
of its character. On the Decretals, says Qieseler, 
" were founded the pretensions of the Popes to 
univei-aal sway in (Aa Churdi; while the pretended 
donatio GonsUmtini . . . was the first step from 
which the papacy endeavoured to elevate itself above 
(As Staie." 

In 876 the Pope is found assimong the power of 

p^ii^^^^ disposing of the imperial title. Lewis II. 

"^ had died without issue. In spite of the 

stronger hereditary claims of Lewis the 

German, Pope John VIII. summoned the Fi-ank 
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Bovereign, Charles the Bal^, to JLome, and there 
crowned him Emperor, It is said that Charles gave 
up on this OL-caaion the impei'ial right of controlling 
elections to the papacy, aod that he released the 
Pope from the obligation of homage. Certainly 
Stephen V. was elected without reference to the 
Emperor, Charles the Fat, in 885, thongh not 
without his angry protest. After this Emperor's 
deposition in 887, the Popes became mixed in the 
party gtiites that I'aged in Italy, and the papal 
elections were henceforward disgraced by tuinulta 
and disoiilers. The pei'sonal obligations of Charles 
the Bald were expressed at the expense of the 
Frankish Church in 876, when John VIII. appointed 
Ansegia, the Archbiahop of Sens, to be Vicar- 
Apostolic and Primate of Gaul and (Jermany, 
Hincmai; and the Frankish clergy bravely resisted 
this infringement of the prerogatives of the archi- 
episcopal see of Rheims, But the Emperor did his 
best to abet it. Again in 878, the Frankish bishops, 
assembled at Troyes, attempted to couhue the papal 
power as to appeals within the limits of the 
Bai-dican canona, and also refused to sanction Charles' 
donation of the Abbey of St. Denis to the Homan 
see. Yet Hincmar's own conduct in 883 shows that 
hierarchical assumption was no monopoly of the 
representatives of Peter. Disputing with Lewie III. 
as to an episcopal appointment, he argues that the 
euccessore of the Apostles are not to be termed royal 
BuLjects. " You have not chosen me to the prelacy 
of the Church, but I with my colleagues . . . have 
diosen yon to be governor of the kingdom." f^ 



[ 
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The ninth century produced the first of the many 
TrMuub. coDtroversiea concerning " tranBubetantia- 
jtamBMSi tion." In view of modei'n misuse, it 
" "*^ may be premised that Iwhiad this term 
lies tbo philoBophical tenet (long exploded) that all 
bodies possess a " substantial being " apart from the 
" accidents " appreciable by the senses. The second 
Counoil of Nice in ajj. 787, bad determined that 
the Baeramental Rymbola were no figui'es or imagea, 
liut tbo veiy Body and Blood of Christ. Paschasias 
EadbeituH, Abbot of Coi-bey (cir. 831), combining 
theology with the metaphysics of the time, argood 
that the "substance" was changed after consecration, 
albeit the " accidents " remained the same. By ' 
pressing the rhetorieal language of early Fathers, it 
was easy to show that this rationalistic view of the 
blessing attached to the sacrament had long been 
accepted in the Ghiii'ch. But Augustine at least had 
clearly ti-eated onr Lord's expression as figiiratiTe. 
On behalf of Augustine and against Fascbasius rose 
some of the most learned men of the dny — Babaii 
Manr, the famous disciple of Alcuin ; Walafrid Stra- 
bo; FloruH, bend of the cathedral school at Lyons; 
and Druthmar, a sensible scriptural commentator, 
But Paschasius' most active opponent was Ratramn, 
or Bertram, another monk of Corbey. Bertram defined 
the change in the sacrament as not material but 
spii'itual, the elements being, in the cases both of 
Baptism and the Holy Communion, endued with a 
spiiitual power so as to become channels of grace, 
It is probable that John Scotus wrote against 
Faschasiusj but tbe later controversialists, who pro- 
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fessticlly quote from bim, really eite Bertram's book. 
It would aeem that John Scotua himself viewed the 
Eucharist as a merely commemorative rite. This 
was certainly not Bertram's view. Hia noted ability, 
and his supposed heterodoxy, perhaps explain the 
readiness with which the I'espective parties to tbia 
pixitriicted dispute ascribed the book to tbe great 
Irish theologian. 

Tbe HUbseqnont history of the rationalistic dogma 

of Paschasius may be here briefly noticed. ^^ ^ , 

In the Anglo-Saxon Church it probably 
gained little credence. As late as 995 
the homilist Elfiic Reems to distinctly deny it. Bat 
nearer Rome its appearance of piety and ita sen- 
sational pretensions had secured it increasing favonr. 
Fulbert, Bishop of Chartrea in 1020, was regai-ded as 
an innovator for oppoaing it. Berengar, a pupil of 
Fulbert, cited John Scotua' works as confirming his 
own view, which was practically that of Bertram. 
Lanfranc, afterwards "William the Conqiieror'a aroh- 
biehop, opposed Berengar. John 9cotus' views were 
condemned and Berengar waa excommunicated by 
aynoda at Vercelh and Borne in 1050. Berengaj' waa 
even compelled by violence to recant, and to endorse 
tbe materiabstic dogma of Faschaaius. Lanfranc, in 
1063-70, wrote the treatise "Of the Body and Blood 
of the Lord," asserting the doctrine of Paschasiua, 
and denouncing Berengar. In common with other 
writers on tbia side, he miarepreHents his adversary 
aa treating tbe sacrament as a mere commemorative 
rite. Guitmund, a famoufi pupil of Lanfranc'a, 
attacked Berengar with asperity in hia dialogue " Of 
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Verity of Christ's Body and Blood." A coundl 
Bordeaiis in 1080 appears to have acquitted 
<iigar, bat the materialiatic dogma waa henoe- 
'ard genernlly accepted, and ombodled in the 
'ord " transubataatiation," a tena first applied about 
the year IIOO. It waa formally declared au article 
of faith by the fomih Lateran Council, under Inno- 
cent UL in 1215. 

While in respect to the Eucharist, Paschaaiua waa 
Pndsitiiiiir iiapairing the authority t>f Angnstine, 
BottiSiJk'ind Gottechalk waa striving less euccessfully 
'™*'' to exaggerate the great Father's Pre- 
destinarian tenets. The son of a Saxon count, 
Qottachalk left the monastic school of Fulda, to 
receive oidination somewhat ii-regulaily from a 
cLorfipiscopus of Rheims, Influenced by an escesaive 
admiration of Augustine and Fulgentius, he evolved 
a system of Prcdestinarianism, to which Bertram, 
Pmdentius of Troyes, Sei-vatua Lupus Abbot of 
Ferrieres, and other learned men gave adheaion. 
There is {he said) a twofold predestination, viz. to 
life and to death. For though the wicked are not 
irreaiatihly doomed to sin, yet God's righteous judg- 
ments are predestined for them, jnst as His benefits of , 
grace are predestined for the good. He denied that 
CbiTst died for any but the elect ; and held, in spite 
of Augustine, that the first human pair were subject 
to a predestimition. Gottschalk's violent behaviour 
at the Synod of Quiercy {a.d. 849) so provoked Arch- 
bishop Hincmar, that he had him flogged and 
relegated him to a prison. Hincmar, desiroua of 
vindicating his own position, requested John Sootufl, 
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who enjoyed the patronage of Charles the Biild, to 
write agaiost Oottscbalk. 

This Jeamed theologian, in confuting Gottschtilk, 
proved far too much for Hincmar's pur- _ ^ 
poae, Ascribing Qottachalk'a erroi's to V^'T^tJ' 
ignorance of Greek and a too literal MdtheFreaeh 
interpretation of Scripture, he argued that 
Divine predestination ia no more twofold than Diviue 
wisdom or knowledge, and that it relates only to 
good. Sin is only a falling ahort of good, puniehment 
only a falUng short of bliss. Eternal life is know- 
ledge of the truth, and eternal death ignorance of it. 
The human will in free to choose both evU and good. 
Such opinions were nttturaUy held to savour of 
Felagianism ; and Frudontius, Florus, and Bcmigius 
Bishop of Lyons, attacked their author in writing. 
Hiucmar, disappointed in his champion, summoned 
a^nst Gottschalk another council at Quiercy, a.o. 
853. This council decided that man fell by misusing 
his free-will ; that the free-will lost by the Fall 
was recovered through Christ ; that there is one pre- 
destination " which relates either to the gift of grace, 
or to the retribution of justice ; " that the lost are 
those who have not been chosen by God for eternal 
Life ! but that God did not predestine them to perish, 
but predestined punishment to their sin. Ileuiigius, 
dJsiUitiBfied with these articles, held a council at 
Valence in 855, which condemned some of Scotus' 
propositions, and laid down moderate definitions as to 
free-will and the extent of the benefits attributable 
to Christ's death. The Council of Toucy (i.D. 860) 
adopted a letter of Hincmar's, asserting in con- 
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ciliatory tomia human freedom, the necessity of grace , 
for Balvation, tbe Pivine election of the saved, and 
the death of Christ for all. Hincmar also wrote a 
targe work on the subject. He admits the terra " one 
twofolO predestination," but argues th.at the wicked 
are merely forsaken by God. Piioishraent is predes- 
tined to the reprobate, but they are not predestined to 
it. The unhappy Qottschalk was kept in captivity 
twenty years by Hincmar, and died es communicate, 
John ScotTis, according to one tradition, was called 
by Alfred to teach at Oxford, and afterwards 
at Malmesbury, where he was stabbed with the pen- 
knives of his pupils. Another account represents 
him as dying peacefully in Fmnce. He waa the only 
great theologian these inlands produced in the ninth 
century. In his knowledge of Greek theology and 
Neoplatonism, he was raised far above his Western 
contemporaries. Hence probabiy the charge that be 
leaned towards some kind of Pantheism, 
.11 A renewal of the feud between Rome and Con- • 
* '' Photiui stantinoplewaa caused by the appointment ■ 



Pbotius to the latter patriarchate. 
Ignatius {made Patriarch in a.d. 846) had protested 
against the immoralities of Bardes, tbe uncle and 
prime minister of the youthful emperor Michael III., 
and had consequently been banished on a fictitious 
charge of treason in 858. PbotJufl, the most learned 
Greek of the age, was made Patriarch, having passed 
through all the degrees of ordination in sis successive 
days. The office was seemingly thrust upon him, and 
he had no share in the gross wuelties inflicted on the 
unfortunate Ignatius. 
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Pope Nicholas I. soon found a pretest for interfer- 
ence in the feud that enaiieil ABsnming ft 
call to arbiti'ate, lie wrote to tke Empei-oi- Kobb Photiiu 
in the etyle of an independent sovereign, Eomi>ti church 
expressing wonder that Ignatius had been 
deposed without reference to the papal tribunal. He 
also demanded the restoration of certain territories with- 
drawn from hia jurisdiction, as also of the patrimony of 
the Oburch in Calabi-ia and Sicily. The legates, how- 
ever, who attended the Council at Constantinop]e{called 
"First and Second") in A.D. 861, were bribed to 
acquiesce in its verdict, which recognised Photius as 
Patiiarch. Nicholas thereupon disowned the legatesj 
and in the synod of 863 declared Photius deprived 
of all spiritual offices. He announced this sentence 
to the Emperor and to all the Eastern Churches. 
Photius, in retiu'n, anathematized Nicholas. Michael 
was scheming to secure the countenance of Lewis II. 
for the intruding patiiai'cb, by recognising him as 
Emperor of the West, wheu he was assassinated by 
Basil the Macedonian. Before this happened, Photius 
had sent an energetic epistle to the other pattiarchs, 
whioh besides denouncing a recent papal interfei-ence 
in the newly converted province of Bulgaria, specified 
the heresies and errors of Home under live heads. 
The Roman Church, it was alleged, fasted on the 
seventh day of the week; sanctioned the use of milk 
and cheese in the fii-st week of Lent ; disallowed the 
marriage of priests ; denied the right of presbyters 
to conlii'm ; and adulterated the creed by the addition 
of the Filioque, thus denying that the Holy Spirit 
proceeds irom the Father alone. Photius reprobates 
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the doctrine of the double Procession as an ineiirpaasable 
blaspliemy, " deserving of ten thousand anathemaa." 
The Western dncti-ine and usage was defended in 
ti-eatises by Odo, jSilneaa of Paris, and Bertram. 
Basil, Michael'a successor, thought fit to depoea 
Triimphof Photius and reinstate Ignatius, and the 
the Pip«T. latter wrote a letter to Rome on the 
subject, in which considerable deference was paid to 
the authority of the Papacy. The triumph of Kome 
was completed by a Council at CooBtantinople, A.D. 
869, regarded in the West as the eighth Gfeneral 
Council. Here the Roman legates (two bishops and 
a deacon) took the lead, and secured the adoption of 
the sentence against Photius lately passed at Rome. 
But the jurisdiction oE Rome in Bulgaria was not 
ceded, and Ignatius shortly afterwards consecrated 
an arehbiahop for thiR country, and ejected the 
Latin clergy from it. A quarrel on this subject was 
impending between Ignatius and Pope John VIU, 
when the former died, a.d. 877. Rome now reaped, 
or professed to reap, another triumph by Basil's 
restoi'ation of ■ Photius, the announcement of his 
elevation being conatrued by the Pope as an act of 
penitential submission and an acknowledgment of 
dependence. The insignia of the patriarchate were 
actually sent to Photius by John VIII., just as the 
pal! was usually sent to the Western metropolitans. 

But this success was reversed by the action of 
FiBii ttiumph another and larger Council of Conatanti- 
Omt^^"*of «opl6, A.D. 879 (the eighth General 
m-t«iinB. Council of the Greeks). Here Photius, 
in the face of the legates, denied that he had been at 
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all in the wrong, and asaiuning the presidency of the 
council, contrived to have that of 869 anafchematized. 
The Roman demand for Bulgaria was quietly evaded. 
Strange to Bay, the legates acquiesced in this council's 
procedure. But John, when informed of its deci- 
sions, waxed furious, and threatened mth an 
anathema all who did not recognise the I'eceat pupal 
sentences on Photius. Subsequent Popes kept up this 
feud, which was only ostensibly allayed when a 
reconciliation took place between Pope John IX. and 
the Patriarch Nicolaua Myaticus in a.d. 898. The 
Greek Cbwch kept its hold in Bulgaria, and main- 
tained its own differences of doctrine and usage. 
The ill feeling was thus kept ahve which was to result 
in the final schism of a.d. 1053. 

Leaving the great centres of Christendom, we 
notice the general condition of the ohriitiiJiitT in 
Ohinxih in Western Europe. Friealand ^'' ^"'* 
and France were at this time repeatedly ravaged by 
the invasions of the Northmen. These made their 
way southward even to the centre of Italy, and by 
destroying Luna, Pisa, and other towns in 857 — 860, 
sffl-iously checked the piwgresa of Christian civilisa- 
tion, England, from a.d. 832 onwardj suffered 
repeated ravages from these pirates, who found In 
the defencelesa wealth of the monasteries an attrac- 
tive booty. Croyland, .Ely, Peterborough, Repton, 
Lindiafarne, etc.,ai'e mentioned as undergoing pillage 
and deatmction. In seven years, it is said, every 
religious house in Northumbria was extei'minated. 
Bishops and clergy fled, literature and civilisation 
Euccumbed, and Christianity itself was threatened 
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with extiDctioQ, The crisis was avei'ted, and 
nomiaal partition of the islnccl effected, in a.d. S7S, 
when Alfred's victoiy at Ellington was followed hy 
the Peace of Wedmore. Outhi'Uin, the Danish 
chieftain, consented to receive baptism, and twelve ' 
years of peace and religious revival succeeded. 
The work of Alfred reminds ua of that of Charle- 
£i^^[^, magne, but reveals a greater deference to 
^"^ Chriatiaa tioA civilizing influences. Hia 
laws, baaed on the doctrines of Christianity, are pre- 
faced by a version of the Decalogue in which the Second 
Commandment is omitted. Heuce it is inferred that 
~ JiiQ English no longei' maintained their old stand- 
• /phiut in respect to image- worship. The impulse 
' y, Alfred gave to literature and to popular education 
\f/.^^ destined to be of permanent character. He 
i .forestalled the sixteenth -century reformers in Hs aim 
!-/ \/tif popularizing such literature aa had hitherto been 
'~ -^ ^ studied only by the clergy. It was with this design 
L rt that he translated into the vernacular the Histories 
of Bede and Orosius, the Consolation of Boethius, and 
the Pastoral of Pope Gi'egory. He is rightly deemed 
the father of English literature. 

Though the obstinate Northmen long withstood the 
_j^j^ j^ infiuences of Christianity, it ia interesting 
Bouidm&Tia. jq notice in this century attempts on the 
part of the Frank ecclesiastics to evange- 
lize Sweden and Denmark. As early as a.d. 833, 
Ebbo, Archbishop of Eheims, undertook a mission to 
the court of Harold the Dane, who was so far con- ' 
vinced that he received baptism with his family at 
Mayence in a, d. 836. But the deference shown by 
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this BovereigD to Lewis the Pious induced his subjects bo 
expel lum, Anakar, a monk of Corbie, resumed tbe 
work, and establishing liimself at Hamburg (of which, 
he was made archbishop hy Pope Gregory IT.), con- 
trived to win the goodwill of Biorn King of Swedeu, 
and afterwards that of the formidable Danish chieftain 
Eric Anskar was assisted by Gauzbert and Ardgnr. 
"Hi a work was continued with fluctuating fortunes till 
his death in a.d. 865, Rimbert, his pupil, and pastor 
of the Danitih city of Ripe, succeeded hit>) io the See 
of Hambui-g. 

But Ohri.itianity was for a lo^ while only very 
partially adopted by the Noithmen. ti__„v 
Following its progress in Denmark, we 
notice that Henry the Fowler, cii-. 934, obtained from 
Gorm, the first king of all Denmark, a promise that 
hiimas sacrifices sboiild cease and Christianity be 
tolerated everywhere. Gonn'a son, Harold Blue- 
tooth, listened to the teachings of Unni, the 
Archbishop of Hamburg, and of the miracle-working 
missionary Foppo, and was baptized after his defeat 
by Otho I., in a.d, 972, He now so intemperately 
enforced Christianity as to rouse a rebellion headed 
by Lia son Sweyn, who ousted him, and for the 
greater part of his reign persecuted the Church. 
His successor, Cnut, a.d. 1014, was converted, and 
became a munificent patron of religion both in 
Denmark and in England. 

Pursuing the story in Sweden, we find that 
Anskar's work left little permanent eifect. b—j— 
Archbishop Unni endeavoured to convert 
the country in A.D, 935, but a mere medley of 
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pagnnism and Obrietiaii dogma was tlie only reanlt. 
Olave, King of Sweden in 1000— 102i, listened to 
two English teachers, Sigfrid, Archdeaeoo of York, 
and Thui-got, both of whom became Swedish bishops. 
Again we find the work hampered by the sovereign's 
impulsive patronage. (Jnder King Stenkil, however 
{d. 1066), the number of Swedish churches was 
reckoned at eleven hundred. Heathenism revived 
for a time aftei' Steukil'a death, but Kin g Inge 
succeeded in firmly cBtablisbing CLriatianity, dr. 1075. 
Fi'om Sweden we naturally tui'n to Norway. 
Strwt Norwegian CbristiaDity came from Eng- 
land, where King Haoo (938) had been 
brought up in the court of Atbektau, Ilaco intro- 
duced English clergy, and eudeavoiu'ed to substitute 
Christmas for the heathen featival of Yule. Struggles 
with heathenism ensued, wbiob were ended by Olave 
Tryggvesen, 994—1000, who laid before the pagans 
of Norway the same alternative Charlemagne offered 
bo the Saxons, baptism or death. His work was 
completed by Olaf the Holy, 1019—1033. From 
Norway the gospel was carried to Iceland and 
Greenland. 

What the Danish pirates were to the north-west 
_ . J of Chiisteudom during the ninth century, 
"i™"?" the Mohammedans were to its southern 
regions. In 827 they succeeded in 
subjugating Sicily ; later they ravaged Corsica and 
Crete, and even made tbeii- way into Calabria. 
Spain, Sardinia, and the best parts of Africa were 
already permanently occupied. The Christiana of 
Spain paid for the exercise of their religion with a 
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heavy monfclily poll-tax. In tte case of mixed 
marriageB, the Muhammediin partner, if aubseqiieotly 
converted to Chmtianitj, was put to death. In the 
reign of AbdeiTfthraan II. the strained relations of 
the two rehgions resulted in a peraeciitioD at 
Cordova, a.d. 850, dii-ectly provoked, perhapa, by the 
fanatical zeal of the Chrintiaiia Clergy, monks, 
nuna, and laity fanned the fuiy of the Mugsuiinans 
and secured the honour of martyrdom, by rushing 
to the tribunals and denouncing the Falue Prophet. 
The Archbishop Eeeanfrid wisely laboured to 
suppress this enthusiasm, Bat it was encouraged by 
the monk Eulogius and the priest Peter Alvar. 
Mohammed, who succeeded Abderrabman in 852, 
extended the persecution, desti'oying all newly-built 
Churches, and forbidding ornate services in the old 
ones. In a-d. 859, Eulogius wag executed, togethei' 
with Leocritia, a young convert whom he had de- 
coyed from the charge of her Mohammedan parents. 
The persecution ceased with the ebb of Christian 
fanaticism, and in course of time the two religions 
lived side by side in mutual tolerance, and even 
amity. 
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TENTH AND ELEVENTH CENTtlKlES (900 — 1054). 



WITH the deposition of Cliarlea the Fat, in 
887, we enter on a period of disorder, 
irreligioQ, and intellectual darkness, which embraces 
the whole tenth century. The Popea were uauaily 
jtta,yat "■' ^^^ ^^^ leaders, nlore often the worth- 
j^^iSjJ'^ less tools, of a political faction. They fre- 
tiu PopcL quently ended a career of depravity by a 
violent death or in a prison. In the words of the 
Romanist Baronioa, they were " homines monsti'uoffl, 
vita tiirpissimi, moribufi perditiasimi, nsquequaqtie 
f oedieaimi." This period was free from theological con- 
troversies. It contributed little to the actnal growth 
of Christianity and of ecclesiastical systems, and may 
he hastily passed over. Pope Stephen "V, had favonred 
the pretensions of Guido the Italian king, and had 
crowned him Emperor. Pope Formosiis, on the other 
hand, in 891 siunraoned the German Arnulf against 
Guido's Bon. On this account it would seem Pope 
Stephen VI., in 896, inflicted some extraordinary 
outrages on the corpse of Pormosus, which was dis- 
interred, mutilated, and cast into the Tiber. With 
the elevation of Sergius III., a.d. 904, began the fifty 
years " pornocracy " or ascendency of the abandoned 
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women, Theodora and her daugiitera. By these the 
great see was filled with their paramours' childrea 
and grandchildren. John XII,, grandson of Marozia, 
is noticeable as summoning Qtho I. to protect him 1 
against the oppression of Bei-engar II., and crowning Jk 
I'ini Emperor, then tnrning against him, and so incur- ^^ 

ring deposition, a.d. 963. Otbo then forced LeoTIII. 
oa the Romans in spite of the opposition of the 
anti-Pope Benedict V. Order was preserved in 
Eome till Otho's death in a.d. 973. Tbe Tuscan 
party then rose again under Crescentius, son of the 
younger Theodora, who defied the imperial authority 
till A.D. 998, Into what disesteem the Papacy had 
fallen was shown at the Synod of Eheims, i.D. 991, 
which independently deposed Archbishop Arnulf for 
treachery to Hugh Capet, and installed Qcrbert. This 
waa done in defiance of tbe allegations of the monkish 
faction that " negotia episcoporum " lielonged to 
Bome. The Niceue Council was cited at this synod 
as permitting the judgment of bishops and metro- 
politans by provincial councils, and the disgi'aceful 
state of the Papacy was exposed in the plainest 
language. But Eobeit I. of France found it neces- 
sary to conciliate the Papacy, and Arnulf was 
restored in deference to Oi-egory V. in a.d. 998. 
The general belief that the Advent of Ohrist would 
synchronize with the completion of the thousandth 
year of grace filled Europe at this time with gloomy 
apprehension. The 'business of life was neglected ; 
some rushed into excess of devotion, others into excess 
of profligacy. The Church benefited by a large 
increase of endowments. The panic was renewed 
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after the capture of Jenisalem by the Tiii-ks in 1009, 
thia beiug considered n sign of the approaching end. 
In contrast to hin predeceeeors in the pttpal chair, 
0«Tlmt> ^^ '^ refreshing to notice the elevation of 
Sfi^^K G«;bert, the foremost scientist of his day. 
Qerbert had stndied matheniHtica and 
physics in Spain, where the Saracens kept alive the 
intellectual pursuits neglected by Christendom. He 
returned to introduce into his school at Hheims the 
Arabian numerals and the decimal notation, to 
teach tlie cone^truction of clocks and astronomical 
instruments, and even to devise an organ worked by 
steam, Gerbert had hitherto headed the anti-Etunan 
party. He accepted the Papacy from his imperial 
pupil Otho III. in 999, and assumed the name 
Sylvester II., as suggestive of the amicable relations 
between Constantioe, Otbo's professed exemplar, and 
the Papacy. 

After the deaths of Otho (1002) and Sylvester 
j,^j^y^ (1003) the Tuscan party regained itsascen- 
Am^ui Bf dancy. A crisis was reached when in. 
Uh elmntli a.D. 1033, Benedict IX., a boy of twelve, 
was made Pope, to grow up the vilest and 
most debauched of men. Driven out by the Romans 
in favoui- of Sylvester III. in 1044, Benedict sold hia 
interest in the Papacy to Gregory VI., but repenting 
of the bargain, resumed bis preteusions. The scandal 
of three Popes defying each other fi-om the three 
churehes of St. John Lateran, St, Peter's, and St. 
Mary's, was ended by Henry III. at the Council of 
Sutri, A.D. 1040. All three wore sot aside in favour 
oi Clement II. 
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. From the depths of moral degradation tlie Papacy 
risea speedily to its acme of assumption. TheThmryof 
The appointment of Leo IX., a.d. 1048, niHotuSsm, 
begins the great straggle of Rome against 
the civil power, directed in this and four succeeding 
pontificates by the Italian monk, Hildebrand, who 
himself accepted the Papacy as Gregory VII. in 
1073. The policy and career of this famous Pope will 
be noticed in our second volume. Professional piide, 
however tainted by superstition and personal ambi- 
tion, is at all events a less despicable vice than the 
abject sensuality of which Eome had so long been 
the centre. It is pleasing to find counoila from 1019 
onward attempting to suppress sinjony and clerical 
immorahty, albeit doubtless with the twofold purpose 
of impugning secular control of patronage, and of 
enforcing on the clergy an intolerabJe yote of celibacy. 
It will be understood that this latter restraint had 
fostered among both monks and clergy 
much secret and even unnatural immor- enforoed 
ality. The Milanese Church, following a "t^t^t"" 
traditional precept of St. Ambrose, stood 
alone in sanctioning the single marriage of a priest 
with a virgin bride. The proverb, " Milan for 
clerks," testified how conducive the concession was to 
the well-being of the profession. But the lesson was 
thrown away on the aealots who denounced the tolera- 
tion of clerical marriage as the " Nicolaitan heresy," 
The would-be reformers of this age may Ije noticed 
in chronological order. First, the Benedic- E^^nn. ^n 
tine discipline bad been revived at Olugny Cop^M^ 
by the Abbot Berno in jld. 910, and extended by 
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BQcceeding abbots, Oilo, Aymardus, Mayohia, and 
Odilo (rf. 1048). The adoption of the rules of Cflugny 
by other bodies led to that formal aseocia,tio>i of 
many houses under the Abbot of Clugny, called 
Congregatio Clwntacensis. At the close of the twelfth 
oentnry these houses numbered two thousand. 

In England a work of reformation, begun by 
oda taA Archbishop Odo, was carried out euccess- 
""^^^ fully by his successor, Dunatan (a.d. 959). 
Its chief aims were the separation of married clergy 
from their wives, the esputaion of the secular clergy 
from cathedi-al ohaptera, and the enforcement of the 
Benedictine rule on all monasteiies. During the 
reign of bis puppet Edgar, Dunstan waged a successful 
war against the mamed clergy and monks. Tha 
married canona of Winchester and Worcester gave 
place to regulai'S, and forty-seven mouaateries were 
founded and put under a form of the Benedictine Rule 
derived from a celebrated establishment at Fleury. 
At Liige and Verona the arrogant Bishop Batbe- 
EnHifr riu8 (939-974) fubninated leas BuccffiBsfnlly 
sSriirt^n "S*'"*' '^^ ignorance, luxury, and licen- 
tiousness of bishops and clergy. So im- 
poasible was the scheme of enforcing celibacy, that 
Batherius was at last obliged to content himself with 
averting the danger of a hereditary priestbood by in- 
sisting that the daughters of the clergy should marry 
laymen. Pope Benedict VIII. at Pavia in 1022 
\ attacked the " Nicolaitan heresy " by reducing priests' 
^children to a servile status that might not be altered, 
and the Emperor Henry II. confirmed hifl canons on 
the subject. 
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About the same time freeh reformers of the 
monastic systems appeared in Italy : Kommtin 
Komuald, who ruled the Camaldoli esta- "*^^^J"^ 
blishmenta (1018 — 1037), and Gnalbert gj^^' 
who founded fiscetic societies at Vallom- Bimiiic. Poter 
brosa (1039— 1093). The mania for morti- """^ 
^cations, at the instance of I>ominic [d. 1060) and 
Peter Damianl, engendered the ctu'Ious pnictioe of 
self-flagellation. This became a part of the popular 
means of composition for future puuishment, 
Dominic recited the psalter twice daily, accompauy- 
ing each ten Psaims with a thousand lasheH. The 
tariff, according to Peter Damiani, his biographer, 
was three thousand lashes to a year of penance. 
This Peter was the champion of Hildebrand's policy, 
and is also noted as denouncing the immoralities of 
the clergy in his " Liber Gomorrhianus." He received 
the Bishopric of Ostia (the second dignity in the 
Eoman Church) in 1067. 

The agitation against " simony," which was ini- 
tiated by Clement II. and Leo IX., and ^^^^ t\t,iBBea 
perpetuated by the influence of Hilde- •"°*^ ?""^ 
brand, was doubtless largely prompted by 
hierarchical ambition and desire to free the Church 
from lay influence. It was encouraged, howevei', by 
the refui'ming emperor, Henry III., who at an 
assembly at Spires (1047) denounced the prevalence 
of simony, and declared his own intention of bestowing 
patronage fj'eely. 

Leo IX., in defiance of King Henry I,, foi'ced 
upon the French episcopate the noted OouDcil of 
BheimB (1049), where he not only deposed several 
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[H'etates (la guilty of simony, bnt secured ftn ac- 
utaiiod b knowledgment of Home's elaima to be a 
1*0 IX, »t Court of Appeal. The Bishop of Compos- 
ib-jmnt. tella was here expommunicated for aBsum- 
iag the title Apostolic, fimi tlie position of an indepen- 
dent pontiff in Spain. A rule was also passed that none 
should be promoted to a bishopric without the consent 
of his clergy and people. At a similar aesaioa at 
Mayence, in 1049, at which the Emperor Henry IIT, 
himself attended, Leo aaserted Rome's authority over 
the bishops of Germany. 

That some check was neceRSiiTy to the recklesB 
Thiuuid*! d^"P"*^^ °^ patronage in this age, is 
ootA^dinu guHiciently obvious. High positions in 
EMt. the Church were often sold, or regarded 
as pieces of family property. Atto, Bishop of Vercelli, 
cir. 950, complains that the "irreligioBi principes" 
utterly disregarded character in making nominations, 
and even put mere children into benefiees. Thus 
Count Heribert of Vennandois, cir. 923, made his 
child Hugo, aged five, Archbishop of Rheims, and 
got him confirmed by Pope John X. Rome itself 
had received from the Tuscan noble.^i a John XHT., 
aged eighteen {955), and a Benedict IX., aged twelve 
(1033). Constantinople was sometimes similarly dis- 
graced, although in respect to sale of bishoprics 
Cardinal Humbert testifies that the Eastern Church 
was comparatively innocent. The Greek emperors 
maintained a right of nominating not only to Con- 
stantinople, but also to other large sees. In 933 the 
Emperor Romanus had used this privilege to appoint 
his boy Theophylnct, who disgraced the Byzantine 
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patriarcliate with every kind of indecency for twenty- 
three yeara. In the West such right of nomination 
was claimed or waived according to the character and 
principleB of the emperor or sovereign. Henry the 
Fowler, ace. 918, gave Araulf the privilege of appoint- 
ing bishops within hia duchy of Bavaria, The saintly 
emperor, Henry II., ace. 1003, made hishopa hy 
direct nomination, but probably with the purpose of 
eecuring a competent episcopate. 

The imperial prerogative of confirming appoint- 
ments to sees waa generally admitted. it« oonmaian 
That this right was confounded with '"^^'^Jgl™' 
right of nomination was in the West inveiUtnpe. 
largely due to the feudal relations of the episcopate. 
It ia natural that we find the future controversy as 
to the limits of the secular power hingeing on the 
detail of feudal investiture. The bishops received 
their estates and privileges fi-om theu' feudal superior 
by the transfer of a symbol. It was already matter 
of complaint that the symbol of the ring or the 
crozier argued that the spiritual function itself waa 
received from the hands of the secular prince. We 
may notice here that in England this form of in- 
vestiture was practised under Cnut, cir. 1017. It will 
appear as a burning question in the dispute between 
Anselm and Henry I. ^ '"^ 

Ami d so much that is questionable in the ecclesias- 
tical influences of the age, we gladly notice ym Pmoo 
the limitatioDB on vindictive passions pre- """'™«it. 
scribed by the pactum pads and the treuga Dei. At 
a council at Limoges in a.d, 994, during a time of 
pestilence, a pledge of mutual amnesty was accepted 
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by the noblea. Again at Limogee, in a.d. 1031, tlie ; 
bishops bound sodety over to an observance of an 
unarmed peace. From Aquitaine the jtax passed into 
other French provineea. It being found that complete 
BboHtion of warfare was impracticable, the modified 
scheme of the Truce of God was proposed in Aquitaine 
in A.D. 1041, Reprisals wei-e to be auapeaded in 
Advent, Lent, and other sacred seasons, also from 
every Wednesday eyening to tbe following Monday. 
Decrees for the immunity of women, clergy, and 
monks, and for the protection of crops and agri- 
cultural implements during warfare, were at the same 
time passed. The weekly pax was still too large a 
demand for human infirmity, and a council at Elne 
limited its range from the ninth hour of Saturday 
to the first of Monday. It appears thus abridged in 
the laws of Edward the Confessor in 1054. But the 
larger paa; of four days is that which received Papal i 
sanction at Clermont in aj). 1095, and again at the 
Lateran Councils in 1139 and 1179. 

The intellectual life of the tenth century displayed ' 
inMUeotmi itself chiefly in the pursuit of a aystem 
•UEution, of dialectics, based on the Categories 
falsely ascribed to Augustine, and in the labours of 
monhiah chi-ouiclers whose names are not worth 
recording. A kind of revival in favour of higher 
studies began with Gerbert ; and mathematics, medi- 
cine, and astronomy, imported from, the Saracens of 
Africa and Spain, gradually made their way into the 
monastic schools. Robert of France, Gerbert's pupil, 
ace. 996, is conspicuous as a patron of leai'ning and 
the arts. 
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In the diirfcness aod intellectual stagnation of the 
tenth century fittingly begins that fruitless „ „^^.,| 
strife as to Plato's doctrine of the reality ni^-i 
of "univeraals" or general idens, which 
was waged for centuries between the NominahstB 
and Realists. The monk Giinzo'a question, " Aristoteli 
an Platoni magis credendum putatia," is really closely 
connected with the great Sacramental Controversy : 
the Nominalist view favoiiring the cause of the itn- 
pugnei's of tran substantiation. But the behef in the 
reahty of universals such as genus, species, differentia, 
propHiim, aeddetts, had been held by Augustine, 
despite the spiritual character of hia sacramental 
tenets. Nominalism, the opposite view, was the 
more readily confounded with heresy when shown 
to contravene the authority of the great Father 
of the West, The founder of the Nominalist school 
is said to have been one John the Sophist, a 
rrenchman. Of his three pupils, Robert of Paris, 
Amulph of Laon, and RoscelHn of Compi6gne, the 
last is the most famous. 

From insisting against the Realists on the 
existence of individuals only, Roscellin KoMeUin'i 
seemingly went on to broach an erroneous ^f^^JJ, 
view of the mystery of the Godhead, c«""i«™ii™. 
The Three Persons he maintained to be (though co- 
equal) distinct, even as thi-ee angels or three soula. 
Roscellin was charged with Tritheism at a Council 
of Soissons in 1092, and appears to have saved 
himself by a feigned retractation. Roscelhn's chief 
adversary was the great Anselm of Canterbury, An- 
u'e D&^da TravUaiia ii 
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which being henceforth confoiinded with Tritheiam, 
sank in the estimation of orthodox Cbriatians. Abe- 
hml (whose cai'eer will be hereafter noticed) struck 
out a new line of definition. His " Conceptualism," 
which is only Nominalism under a new name, was 
afterwards in wide favour, especially when Kealiam 
was found to lead to Pantheism or the identification 
of all Kubfitancea with one substance. Abelard denies 
the objective reality of Universalfi, but he ostenta- 
tiously dissevers his views from the unpopular tenets 
of Boaoellin by iubiating that genug, species, etc., are 
something more than words, the words being signs of 
conceptions. Thus (to quote Mr. G. H. Lewes), " the 
battle continued to rage throughout the middle ages, 
and the Church in tui'n condemned both sides. 
Nominalism was repeatedly dragged before the 
councils and condemned. Realism also was found 
to shelter monstrous heresies." 
^ The most noted writer of the English Church ia at 
_ , this time, Elfric the homilist. He has 
Aniio^Smn been sometimes identified with the Elfric 
who held the see of Canterbury, cir. 996— 
1005, sometimes with Elfric, Archbishop of York, 
1023-61. His works include several Scripture trans- 
lations, eighty homilies, a book of laws and canons, 
p>nd some hortatory epistles. Elfric doubtless well 
k Represents the Church in whose name he speaks 
liuthoritatively, and his testimony to its usages ia 
finstructive. In enumerating orders of clergy, he 
MBakes the bishop merely the lejider of the priestly 
order as primus inter pares. He insists on clerical 
celibacy, believes in purgatory and in the virtues of 
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estreme unction, but diatinctly disowns that material 
view of the Eucharist, whioh was Boon to win 
univei'sal acceptance in the West. In " Hia ghostly 
body," aaya Elfric, " which we call housel, there is 
nothing to be understood bodily, but all ia to be 
understood spiritually. It ia . . . ChriKt'a body and 
Hia blood, not bodily hut Kpiiitually." 

The missions of the tenth century to the North 
have been noticed in the preceding j^^ cho«h lo 
chapter. In Scotland, we find the great ^^^J^ 
house of Dunkeld — the legitimate de- *£''J^' 
Bcendant of that of Zona — transferred ^Ee«7, 
to St. Andrew's (cir. 905), which becomes 
the primacy of the Scotch Church. Christinnity made 
progress in Moravia and Bohemia during the tenth 
century. The retention of the Slavonic languages in 
the services of these nationalities gave oSence at 
Home. In founding the Bishopric of Prague in 967, 
Pope John XIII. stipulated for the adoption of the 
Latin tongue, Poland embraced Christianity under 
Duke Mjesko, cir. 966, Hungary under Duke Geisa, 
dr. 980, but Prussia still clung to heathenism. 
Eastern Christianity won the adhesion of the Kussian 
Grand Duchesa 01 ga, cir, 9u5. Her grandson 
Wladimir, after Lis conversion in 988, caused his 
sabjectfl to be baptised in crowds in the Dnieper, and 
under hia successors the Church was firmly e&tabUshed 
in that country. 

We close this volume with a brief account of the 
final schism of the Eastern Churches ^^^ Bohim ot 
from Western Chrifitendora. This issue tin SMtind 
had been imminent ever since the time of 
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Oharleinagne. The final rupture was precipitated 
by the conduct of the Patriarcli Michael Cerularins 
iu 1053. Alreftdy fresh initation had been provoked 
in the West by the Eastern proposal in 1024, that 
the title " Universal Bishop " should be ceded 
alike to the Patriarch and the Pope, Jealousy 
for Roman prerogative was on this occasion more 
apparent ic the Western bishops than in the Pope 
John XIX., to whom costly presents had been 
brought by the Eastern legates, and who had nearly 
ceded the desired title. Michael's offensive letter to 
the Bishop of Trani in Apulia (a.d, 1053) was 
perhaps prompted by the spread of Latin Christianity 
in South Italy, effected by the Norman incuraions. 
The pirates had throughout shown deference to the 
Pope, and had even effected an accommodation with 
Leo. IX., by which they held their conquests under 
the suzerainty of Rome. Michael's letter is filled 
with invectives of the errors of the Western Church. 
It denounces as the chief Latin malpractices the use of 
unleavened bread at maisa, the fasting on Saturdays 
f in Lent, the eating of things strangled, and the 
tainging of the Great Hallelujah at Easter only, 

at the same time proceeded to close the , 
- Ijitin churches and seize the Latin monasteries at 
Constantinople. The answers of Leo. IX. descant, 
of course, on the prerogatives conveyed to Rome 
by St. Peter, and retort the charge of eiToneous 
teaching. By a clever piece of diplomacy, Leo at 
this time secured the alliance of the Eastern Emperor, 
Oonstantine Monomachus, against the Normans. 
Consequently, when Nicetas Pectonitua, a Studite 
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monk, wrote against the Westerns his " De azymo, de 
sabbato, de nuptiis eacerdotum," the Empei-oi' instead 
of abetting him, ordered the tract to be burnt, and 
compelled the author to anathematize his own 
tenets. Oonstantine appears to have neverthelesB 
earnestly attempted to efiect a I'econciliation. But 
the extravagant demandij of the Boman legates, the 
bitterness of Cardinal Humbert's response to the 
Patriarch, and the Emperor's own desertion of the 
Eaetera cau^ had so irritated the Greeks that recon- 
ciliation was impossible. Three Roman legates 
(among them the passionate Cardinal Humbert) waited 
in vain on the Byzantine Patriarch, with the object 
of settling the dispute. They at last laid on the altar 
of St. Sophia an anathema against Michael and his 
adherents, and then returned to Eome laden with im- 
perial presents {a,d. 1054). Michael retorted the 
anathema in a council. Peter, the Patriarch of 
Antioch, appears to have tried to mediate, but the other 
Oriental sees warmly abetted the cause of Conetaiiti- 
nople,and the East and West remained severed. Such 
is the account of a schism, which, despite the pettiness 
of the causes originally alleged, has remained unhealed 
to the present day. 
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